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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Will Alameda Exile the Poor? nvironmentalists 


Poor people, mostly people of color, are again 
being pushed out of Alameda to make room for 
the ‘new Alamedans,’ a term used by propo- 
nents of an upscale, exclusive ‘Silicon Island.’ 


ffordable housing 
advocates in Alameda 
are outraged that in the 


by Catellus, the developer chosen 
to turn the adjacent Federal 
Industrial Supply Center (FISC) 
Annex into a business park. 


® midst of the city’s 
housing crisis, city leaders would 
plan to demolish 590 units of for- 
mer Navy housing that stand along 
Atlantic Avenue near the entrance 
to the old Naval Air Station. If city 
officials have their way, the hous- 
ing will be torn down to make 
room for luxury homes-with price 
tags upwards of $500,000. 


-- Catellus was.promised-the 


rights to develop East Housing — 


after it was chosen to develop the 
FISC Annex, a deal that denies 
other housing developers a 
chance to bid on the project. And 
Catellus wants to tear East 
Housing down. 

“Here we have existing hous- 


ing and the city arranged to have 


it destroyed,” says Jeanne Nader, 


photos by Lydia Gans 


Upper left, 590 units of former Navy housing are slated 
for demolition so Catellus can devop luxury homes. 


Above, Alameda housing advocates have worked closely 
with St. Barnabas Catholic Church and other churches 
to save East Housing and prevent the dislocation of poor 


Known as East Housing, the 
590 units would be demolished 


See Evicting the Poor page 18 


The religious community launches a public fast to 
move a city’ s conscience about the homeless death toll 


Me Terry Messman 


¥ oved into action by the 
Board of Supervisors’ vote 
to authorize police sweeps of 
A. VY -M. homeless people from down- 
town side protesters held two very dif- 
ferent kinds of nonviolent resistance in San 
Francisco in a single week: an uproarious 
Valentine’s Day demonstration held by 
homeless people that rocked the walls of 
City Hall; and a solemn, reverent fast orga- 
nized by religious leaders appealing for an 
end to police persecution and a commit- 
ment to house the poor at the Presidio. 

Only five days after the protest orga- 
nized by the Coalition on Homelessness, 
clergy and religious activists began a 21- 
day fast at Civic Center Plaza on February 
17, then entered the newly gold-plated 
City Hall to. quietly pray for an end to 
police harassment of the unhoused. 

The “Save The Dream” fast, organized 
by Religious Witness with Homeless 
People, has moved 467 people to fast for 
justice in an urgent appeal aimed at the 
mayor and supervisors. Sister Bernie 
Galvin, the director of _ ligious Witness, 
said more than 50 c._. zy and religious 


activists have committed to fasting all 21 
days, from February 17 to March 10. 
“We've had a record number of home- 
less people dying on the street in San 
Francisco,” said Galvin, a Catholic nun. 


- “Fasting has always been a very powerful 


and moving way to address social injustice. 
It engages the heart and soul and mind of 
every individual who enters this fast and 
thereby moves us into a greater solidarity 
with our homeless sisters and brothers.” 

The fast called forth a strong commit- 
ment from many congregations, but perhaps 
nowhere was there a more heartfelt and sig- 
nificant response than from a church in one 
of San Francisco’s poorest neighborhoods. 

Father Kirk Ullery, priest of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Catholic Church, said that on the 
Sunday before the fast, he preached to his 
congregation about “how badly homeless 
people are being abused,” and asked them 
to consider this suffering from a moral 
point of view, not just a political one. 

Rev. Ullery told his congregation that 
working for justice can feel like an uphill 
battle against all the odds. “I told them that 
we’re like Don Quixote charging at the 
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See Save the Dream of Justice page 19 


people. From left, Cathy Folsom, Father J eff Keyes, 
Peggy Doherty, and Cynthia Okoyama Dopke. 


Valentine’s Day protest of official heartlessness at S.F. City Hall. 


by Terry Messman 
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~q ries of outrage from homeless 
" people resounded through the 
ornate corridors of the newly 
renovated S.F. City Hall on 
eebinaty 12 as protesters organized by 
the Coalition on Homelessness delivered 
“broken-hearted valentines” to the eight 
members of the Board of Supervisors 


Work to Conserve 
Alametia Housing 


pe Carl Anderson 


et among the trendy shops of 
Oakland’s upscale Rockridge 
District, the Sierra Club 
~“© Bookstore offers titles that you 

ould expect from the nation’s largest 
environmental organization. Here you will 
find wildlife t-shirts, The Birders Guide, 
and maps of the John Muir Trail. At the 
rear of the store is a new concession sell- 
ing environmentally sensitive products 
including stationery and clothing. 

However, you can also find on the 
shelves new books showing the expansion 
of interests of environmentalists. Books 
by African-American scholar Cornell 
West and corporate gadfly Michael Moore 
share space with books trumpeting “New 
Urbanism” and a host of planning issues. 

When the Sierra Club’s Northern 
Alameda County Group met at the book- 
store last December, the topic of discus- 
sion was the current situation with 
Alameda’s East Housing (see accompany-~ 
ing story by Cynthia Okayama Dopke). 

Environmental and community 
activists, led by Renewed HOPE Housing 
Advocates’ Okayama Dopke and Patrick 
Lynch, asked the Sierra Club to support 
studying the reuse of East Housing in the 
upcoming environmental impact report 
(EIR) for the Catellus’ proposal. 


_———— 


See Environmental Support page 18 
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who had voted to criminalize sleeping in 
United Nations and Hallidie plazas. 

The act of resistance had to rate as 
one of the more impassioned Valentine’s 
Day messages on record, as 150 protest- 
ers created an uproar outside the office 
doors of the eight supervisors by chanti- 
ng “L-O-V-E” at roof-raising volumes, 


es 


See Protesting Heartlessness page 19 
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Seniors Organize to Fight the Greed of Landlords 


Seniors are terrified of the pos- 
sibility of homelessness. Even 
the thought of trying to find a 
new place to live causes anxi- 
ety. They know there is no 
affordable housing available 
and none being built. 


by Helen Lima 


arly on in our campaign to pre- 

vent seniors from losing their 

housing, Save Section 8 learned 

that the biggest job we faced 
was “getting the word out.” We said then 
that if any senior faced eviction because 
the landlord had decided to opt out of his 
Section 8 contract — and if that action 
was taking place where we could get to it 
— we would picket the place. We hoped 
this action would cause landlords to think 
it over before choosing to look like bad 
guys picking on seniors. 

Last November we learned that the 
owner of Park Village Apartments in 
Oakland had notified all his tenants (84 
Section 8 units occupied by seniors and 
disabled persons) that he was opting out 
of his Section 8 contract, and as of May, 
1999, market-rate rents would be collect- 
ed from his tenants. Then he raised the 
rents $100 a month. 

So we set our picket line for noon on 
January 29, and announced it at the 
January meeting of Save Section 8. A vol- 
unteer artist made our signs; and a press 
release went to the local newspapers, 
radio, and TV stations. 

15 seniors from Strawberry Creek 
Lodge started the line. It grew to 40. 
Seniors from other residences; a number 
of Gray Panthers, members of the 


Congress of California Seniors, [LWU > 


Local 6 pensioners, the Bus Riders’ 

Union, and a delegate from the Alameda 

County Commission on Aging joined us. 
Reporters and photographers from the 


“No Rent Control & No Section 8 = Poverty & Homelessness” 
Senior tenants picket Park Village Apartments in Oakland. 


Oakland Tribune and the West County 
Times photographed and interviewed 
“both sides.” Several tenants came out of 
the building to greet us. Save Section 8 is 
making a video about our work and our 
message. Our video maker, Anahita 
Forati, filmed the picket line. 

The Section 8 program has been 
severely reduced nationwide. Since 1979, 
it has lost 80 percent of its appropriations. 
HUD has no program for building new 
housing for low-income renters, and, at 
the same time as rents are soaring to 
unprecedented heights (especially in this 
part of the nation), the government is 
dropping out of the Section 8 program. 

Save Section 8 was organized to 
demand a reversal of the decline in HUD 


appropriations, restoration of long- term . 


Section 8 contracts, ‘and construction of 


new housing for low-income renters. 


Currently, at least three-fourths of all (not 


just elderly) low-income persons who 
need and qualify for Section 8 housing are 
on waiting lists. Save Section 8 has been 
attempting to fill a void left by a blackout 
of news about the problems of homeless- 
ness and the national housing crisis that 
exist in this nation; our picket line at Park 
Village Apartments was part of this pub- 
lic-education effort. 

In spite of a letter and a couple of 
phone calls from the manager of Park 
Village telling us that we were doing the 
wrong thing, we felt that we did the right 
thing by holding the protest. People need 
to know what’s going on. Seniors are ter- 
rified of the possibility of homelessness. 
Even the thought of trying to find a new 
place to live: causes anxiety.. They know ' 
there is no affordable housing: available. 
and none being built. These are very 
rough times for low-income people. We 
feel that our picket line helped to alert 


COLD 


by Julia Vinograd 


The world is getting wider. 

The people across the street 

live in another country. 

That is, if they are really people. 
It’s cold. 

Memory curls its nose in its tail . 
to stay warm and closes its eyes. 
If it ever saw the people 

across the street, it’s forgotten. 
Noises. Shadows. No one. 

The world is getting wider. 

The people across the room 

live in another country. 

That is, if they are really people. 
It’s cold. 

Memory holds its hands over its ears 
to keep off frostbite 

in case they’re saying anything. 
If it ever heard the people 
across the room, it’s forgotten. 
Noises. Shadows. No one. 

The world is getting wider. 

The person in the mirror 

lives in another country. 

That is, if it’s really a person. 
It’s cold. It’s cold. 


people to the urgent necessity of a nation- 
al fight for housing. 


HISTORY OF SECTION 8 CRISIS 


Everyone knows by now that this 
country includes a small class of very 
wealthy people and a large class of very 
poor people. In spite of all the cheering 
about how prosperous we are, there are 
millions of people who are homeless or 
badly housed. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. was set up to see to it that 
everyone ‘had housing: Large’ amounts’ Bb 
federal’ money ‘have beén going into hous” 
ing since World War II —including loans 


See Seniors Organize page three 


Oakland Seniors Fight Rent Hikes and Section 8 Cuts: 


HUD should mount a bronze plaque on every building that 
was privatized to reap higher rents after the 20-year HUD 
contract ended, and state that the funding of the building 
was provided by U.S. taxpayers whose old-age benefits are 
being trashed for the personal greed of landlords. 


by Harvey Halvorson 


ark Village Apartments in 
Oakland has 84 units of Section 8 
housing. A few tenants have 
called it home since it opened 20 
years ago. Others have trickled in over the 
years, but many felt this would be their 
final home and others just don’t have 
another “move” in them — including the 
disabled, the vision-deprived, and those 
who are just plain tired. 
Shortly before Thanksgiving, 1998, we 
were jolted by receipt of a notice telling 
us the management of Park Village had 


chosen not to sign the latest Housing and — 


Urban Development (HUD) contract. 
Tenants were asked to sign for the notice 
by the building manager, Julie Howard. A 
witness was present to corroborate the 
transaction, which puzzled many of us. 
What are we — a bunch of hoods? 

The ceremony was laced with feelings 
of intimidation. A similar paranoia on the 
part of the management was displayed 
many years earlier when the building 
owner, Mort Howard, busted the tenants’ 
union as he and his lawyer monitored the 
meeting from behind a closed door. 

Another resident was evicted for orga- 
nizing The Committee for More Heat on 


behalf of tenants at another time. 
Obviously the comfort of adequate heat is 
not one of Howard’s highly touted quality 
services! An antiquated hot water base- 
board system is in place along with a 
floor-level valve (thermostats—are you 
kidding?) that any disabled. person would 
find impossible to manipulate. But then 
the tenants have been informed they can 
supply their own heat by purchasing elec- 
tric heaters — and paying the bill. 

A cynic would suggest that HUD has 
been split in the middle: the “H” for 
Housing segment was used up early, while 
now the “UD” for Urban Development is 
feasting on the soft underbelly of the 
bonanza. A suggestion for Congress would 
be to change the name from HUD to the 
Department of Corporate Welfare since 
that’s what remains of any new construc- 
tion. Another cynic might pose the ques- 
tion: “Isn’t the United States government 
already committed to CORPORATE 
WELFARE?” Well, if you insist — but 
quietly committed. 

The HUD phone number furnished 
with the November notice from our apart- 
ment management is unresponsive to 
phone calls from Park Village tenants! 

Then, in late January, the Park Village 
management pulled a coup d’etat and can- 


Seniors in Oakland picket their landlord for rent hikes and Section 8 withdrawal. 


celed their own November notice by 
increasing rent to $900 a month beginning 
June 1, 1999. This nearly doubles the rent 
for persons on SSI, while tenants with 
higher incomes were penalized far less. 
The project-based Section 8 contract 
expires on May 23, 1998, so the Howard 
Construction Co. wasted no time in spik- 
ing the rent from $800 (plus $13 for 
heat?) and thereby participating in the 
explosive Bay Area rent boondoggle. 
Employees don’t fare any better than 
residents as they work for plantation 
wages. HUD might at least require contrac- 
tors to pay union wages in these buildings 


handed to them, gratis, by U.S. taxpayers. 

A suggestion to HUD: Why not mount 
a bronze plaque on every building that 
was privatized to reap higher, market-rate 
rents directly after the 20-year HUD con- 
tract ended, and state that the funding and 
maintenance of the building was provided 
by the U.S. taxpayers whose old-age ben- 
efits are being trashed for the personal 
greed of landlords based on the fanciful 
term: MARKET RATES. 

Our politicians and the dominant right- 
wing Congress would like us to forget a 
Section 8 program for low-income hous- 
ing ever existed. 
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by Terri Compost 


he Free Clothes Box in Peoples 

Park was celebrated on February 

™ 13 with music and flowers. After 

a lovely UC Choral group performed, 
Rebecca Riots shared their poignant 


lyrics and beautiful harmonies ina Have § 


a Heart Park Appreciation concert. It 
was held in part in response to a threat 
by the University of California to 
remove the Freebox because of com- 
plaints about drug dealing. 

It was noted in positive words from 
the stage that the Freebox is not a cause 


_ of drug dealing, but, in fact, a valuable 


service for many in the community. 
Without taxpayer funding, the Freebox 
allows the exchange of clothes for hun- 
dreds of people a week. It is a 24-hour-a- 
day oasis for a free, dry sweater, or work 
clothes, or bedding, often crucial for 
people’s well-being. 

In a reminder to the community of the 
importance of the box, a simple banner 
was hung: “Sharing is Good!” 
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“Sharing Is Good!” (New banner on the Freebox) 
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erkeley | 
by Grace Nichols | 


I dream I am sleeping 

rolled up in a Sacred Heart rug 
at the foot of a life-sized 
crucifix, 

in a church of stone 


cee a 
lares in B 


Propped up against me, 

my sign: 

“Will work for manger, stable and 
swaddling clothes.” 


When the cops came 

I had a sad feeling 

that I’d never see the headline reading 
“Grace invades House of Worship 

— arrested for Trespass.” 


Instead, my kids are taken 

Iam told to “shape up” and 

released with a bad case of bronchitis; 
my asthma medication, confiscated 


I wake up coughing 

on a cement floor, shivering in 

a green sleeping bag. 

My friends are not Christian, but 
they feed the hungry, and lend 

the homeless their basement. ~ 


The Freebox was rebuilt seven times after the University of California destroyed it 
six times in the early 1990s. This current sturdy and beautiful model was designed 
and built by volunteers reusing some of the wood from the despised volleyball courts. 


Sharing has long been a part of the 
vision and tradition of Peoples Park. It 
was created by people sharing the blis- 


. ters it took to create a common land to 


be shared by all. This dream of people 
working together for the betterment of all 
is so precious and rare these days that it 
gets hard for people to see. Instead of see- 
ing the park as only a haven for outcasts, 
it needs to be recognized as a place that 
offers healing and as an important meet- 
ing center for all. 

It is truly amazing the countless positive 
occurrences I have seen in that park. A 
local church member will share a bag lunch 
and hear a heartfelt story. People spun off 
by the modern world can find solace and 


meaning growing beautiful flowers. A 
Mexican woman finds a beautiful pair of 


overalls for her son in the Freebox. 

People mix and meet here. Women 
play basketball. All races rub elbows and 
can talk safely. A homeless man cooks a 


hot meal to share with others. A student 
finds a useful place for unwanted clothes. 
Children learn to grow carrots. Tai Chi is 
taught, Frisbee played, dogs run, compost 
is turned, laughter and tears shared. 

In times of emergency or the loss of a 
member of our community, people have 
gravitated to this park. It is a center. At 


the threat of it being turned into a sports 
‘ field, thousands rioted in 1991. We need 


this place: to heal, to share, to keep as a 
sacred place for any and all to gather. 

This year Peoples Park will be 30 years 
old. We will be having a- grand 
Anniversary. Faire and Concert on April 
25. Join us. Help us to make the park bet- 
ter. Plant a dream. Bring a project or art to 
the Anniversary celebration. 

Join us for gardening in the west-end 


Community Garden on Sunday after- 
noons. A grand gardening plant-off will 
be held on March 21. 

And. defend our right to share clothes, 
food, and the common land itself. 


Viva Peoples Park! 


A True Allegory 


A couple months ago, Jill put a 
white cotton blanket cover that 
had belonged to her daughter into 
the Freebox. Last week it was 
back in the Freebox — only now, it 


in the Freebox. There’s a real give 
and take at work, a circular reci- 
procity. That’s what it’s all about. 


Seniors Organize 


from page two 


to homeowners, building and rebuilding 


public housing, and rental assistance to . 


low-income renters. : 

The Section 8 program started in 1974 
to help poor people pay their rent. It was 
the best assistance program ever devised. It 
protects low-income tenants from exces- 
sive rents by guaranteeing that no more 
than 30 percent of the renter’s income goes 
out in rent. HUD pays the balance in a situ- 
ation where the landlord’s rents and condi- 
tions are approved by HUD. When that 
income protection is lost, renters soon find 
that sharply increased percentages of their 
incomes are going into rent. 

Two years ago we were warned by 
Assemblyman Tom Torkelson and others 
that HUD was going out of the rental 
assistance business. He said: “The federal 
government is transitioning itself out of 
the business of providing housing to the 
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Subscribe to Street Spirit! 

I Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, sell 
them and keep ALL PROCEEDS. They earn income and educate the community about homeless issues. We need your support to 
meet our printing costs. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit and help us remain an independent voice for justice! 

Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 
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1 Ienclose a donation of 0 $100 $50 0 $ 25 


I Send Donations to: 
| Street Spirit, 65 Ninth St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 


nation’s poor, at least in the manner it has 
since the early 1960s. In some circles this 
direction is known as ‘vouchering out’. 
Through a series of mechanisms briefly 
discussed above that are already in place 
and evolving each year, project-based 
assistance would continue to be converted 
to tenant-based housing vouchers. Funds 
that now go to continue subsidies to the 
existing inventory of HUD privately 
owned and public housing authority- 
owned projects, would instead over time 
go to tenants in the form of vouchers.” 

Of course, HUD didn’t tell the millions 
of renters straight out that it was abandon- 
ing them. Its letter to worried tenants said: 
“Tenant-based subsidy gives residents 
more flexibility because they have the 
option of choosing the places they wish to 
rent, including renting single family 
homes, townhouses, or apartments.” 


What a cynical deception! Last 


December a local paper carried a story 
about Edgar Montenegro from Nicaragua 
who was lucky enough to get a voucher 


Name: 
Address: 


March 1999 


from the San Francisco Housing 
Authority and given four months in which 
to find an apartment. He contacted more 
than 100 landlords and his voucher was 
rejected by all of them. He faces eviction 
from his present location, and says: “I am 
proof that Section 8 is a mockery, an 
insult to all people who are asking for 


_ help.” He speaks for many who have gone 


through the same experience. 

When it became clear that the federal 
government was abandoning low-income 
renters, some people began to piece 
together a substitute for HUD’s Section 8 
program on a state and local level. 


But some of us insisted that the only | 


real solution to such a huge problem was 
to return to a federal commitment to the 
original program, and to put enough 
money into it to make it work. 

No one should be silent when President 
Clinton recommends putting billions into 
the biggest peace-time military machine 
in history. People’s needs — especially 
housing — must come first. 


| A Leak in the Mask 


was tie-dyed! Things come and go | 


by Lynda Cobden 


I know your shadow 
but where are you? The mask covers 
your hunger inside so well. 


Watch for a crack, something could 
leak outside. How would you repair 
it and take back what flowed forth? 
Danger lurks behind the mask. 
Unlocking it is quite a 

task. How will it be handled 
when one is taken to task, 

away from the safety of the mask. 
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NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS 


Please note that Street Spirit has a 
new e-mail address. Send e-mail to: 


spirit@afsc.org 
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Not Even the Crumbs of Justice 


The ‘new and improved’ Santa Cruz City Council sells out the rights of the poor all over again 


As civil rights attorney Kate 
Wells told the City Council: 
“Tf this was Rosa Parks, 
she’d be allowed to sit in the 
next to the last seat from the 
back of the bus.” 


by Becky Johnson 


t was over before it began. Sleeping 
would not be legalized in Santa 
Cruz, not by the so-called “new and 
improved” City Council majority 
elected in November, 1998, when Keith 
Sugar, Christopher Krohn, and Tim 
Fitzmaurice came on board. Most sadly, 
the Sleeping Ban would not be ended by 
Mayor Katherine Beiers who, up until 
now, enjoyed a reputation as one who 
cares about the plight of homeless people. 
Few homeless people attended the 
crowded first reading of the proposed 
amendments to the Santa Cruz Camping 
Ordinance to tweak it into a kinder, gen- 
tler law. No late-night bus to the armory 
was provided to enable homeless people 
to attend the council meeting on February 
23, as it had been last December 8th. 
“The slaves have to be on the planta- 
tion at night or get a Sleeping Ban ticket,” 


Being homeless in Santa Cruz now means 10 sleepless and 
uninsulated hours each and every night of the year, including Christmas. 


observed Robert Norse of Homeless 
United for Friendship and Freedom about 
the arrangement. Students Against The 
Sleeping Ban brought signs, speakers and 
youthful energy. These students, having 


picked up the cause of Mumia Abu Jamal » 


Homeless Doubtful of Palo Alto 
Police Plan to ‘Help’ Them 


by Purusha Obluda 


“n the February Street Spirit, 1 wrote 
about my skepticism over the moti- 
vation and likely results of proposals 
for dealing with Palo’ Alto’s 
unhoused indigents. These ideas have 
been advanced by our new Police Chief 
Pat Dwyer, a man who seems to have an 
advanced sense of public relations and 
image compared to his predecessor. 
Over the last few years, Palo Alto’s 
policies have been very similar to the pre- 
sent-day crop of laws aimed at repelling 


homeless people from city streets, but - 


back then, the official explanations were 
not always coated with pious’ protesta- 
tions. Are these policies really implement- 
ed, as officials sometimes claim, because 
of concern for the safety and well-being 
of the poor souls who sleep on our streets 
and in our doorways each night, even dur- 
ing the heart of the rainy season? 

Within a few days of completing my 
report for last month’s Street Spirit, 
“Persecution in Posh Palo Alto,” I was 
busy clipping articles and editorials from 
the commercial media, ranging from the 
San Francisco Chronicle to the Palo Alto 
Daily News, who all voiced their support 
of the new proposals to allocate $75,000 a 
year of the city’s federal block grants to 
send a team of police offices, a Santa 
Clara County mental health worker, and a 
social worker up and down University 
Avenue and into the rundown camps of 
the homeless along San Francisquito 
Creek to “help the hard core unable or 
unwilling to change.” 

The police/psychiatric “team” would 
supposedly help find the proper mental 
health programs and housing placement 
for the last of the very poor human beings 
still hanging onto a shred of indepen- 
dence, unwilling to be crammed into 
crowded or nonexistent shelters. The news 
Stories cast this proposal as something 
worth trying, but omitted any serious dis- 
cussion of the issues of choice, cost, and 
feasibility. No mention, for instance} that 
there are only 20 beds a night in cooperat- 


ing churches to take care of five times that 
many unhoused people. 

Carolyn Zinko. of the Chipricle gave 
me reasons to think about the issue at some 
length when she quoted some of the serious 
caregivers I know, people who have tried 
to work on a compassionate approach to 
the problem, as being favorable or at least 
hopeful that the plan might help. 

This seems odd to me in that the City 
of-Palo Alto only gives the Urban 
Ministry, the primary caregiver, $60,000 a 
yéar from its federal block grant now. 
That sum includes nothing from property 
taxes. That’s right: None of our local 
property taxes go to help the problem of 
homelessness, except for police salaries, 
roughly $125,000 yearly for the officers 
assigned. to deal with homeless people in 
the downtown area. 

This three-year-old police approach 
has succeeded primarily in making the last 
of the very, very poor feel increasingly 
unwelcome here in affluent Palo Alto. 

But Zinko is a fair reporter, and she 
ended her article with quotes from several 
of the homeless people themselves, all 
opposing the plan, pointing instead to 
their real needs: increased temporary and 


. transitional housing, a drop-in center 


under a roof, a place to get mail and 
phone messages. They say they do not 
want a group of police and mental health 
workers making those among them who 
do indeed suffer from various forms of 
mental disability feel even more fearful. 

Those among the homeless community 
that I have talked with are helping distrib- 
ute hundreds of issues of Street Spirit with 
the front-page article about Palo Alto’s 
harsh approach to homelessness. And they 
are putting out information to the public 
about the new police policy, and signing a 
petition objecting specifically to police in 
squad cars coming into the outdoor drop- 
in center at the railroad station and acting 
in an unfriendly fashion. 

The police have already begun this new 
policy without waiting for a decision on 


See Palo Alto’s Police Plan page 12 


Alena Smith photo 


along with the cause of decriminalizing 
poverty, are bringing a new force into this 
long, tired debate. 

As has happened at every public hear- 
ing thus far, dozens of impassioned, 
thoughtful and experienced members of 


& 


by Robert Norse 


66 ecessity is a valid defense 
to the charge of violating a 
city ordinance banning 


sleep in public areas,” reads the 
California Daily Journal’s summary of In 


of the Fourth Appellate District Court. 

James Eichorn, a homeless man, was 
cited for violation of Santa Ana’s anti- 
camping ordinance on January 25, 1993. 
The “Unlawful Camping” ordinance said 
that it is illegal for any person to camp or 
use camp paraphernalia, including even a 
sleeping bag, on any street, any public 
parking lot, or any public area at all. 

Eichorn’s original court challenge to 
this Draconian sleeping ban briefly excited 
fervent hope among supporters of home- 
less rights. In 1994, the Fourth Appellate 
Court in the Tobe case found that the ordi- 
nance violated the right to travel, the right 
to due process, and the right to equal pro- 
tection under the law — putting all 
California anti-camping laws in question. 

The California Supreme Court, how- 
ever, quickly depublished the decision 
(eliminating its use as binding precedent) 
and ultimately reversed it. The Supreme 
Court said that the law was not unconsti- 
tutional in every conceivable case and 
thus was “facially” valid. 

The court refused to assume that the 
ordinance would be enforced “against 
persons who have no alternative to camp- 
ing” since the prosecution assured the 
judges that “a necessity defense might be 
available to truly homeless persons.” 
Because of the availability of the necessi- 
ty defense, argued the City of Santa Ana, 
the camping law would never be uncon- 
| stitutionally applied. 


E:cHorN Decision UPHOLDS 
SLEEP AS A HUMAN RIGHT 


“Defendant slept in the civic center because his alternatives 
were inadequate and economic forces were’ primarily ‘to’ blanie- 
for his predicament.... Simply put, ‘Santa ‘Ana 


its social problems by foisting them onto nearby localities.”’ — 
— Recent ruling of the Fourth Appellate District Court in the Eichorn case 


re James Warner Eichorn, a recent ruling 


the public turned out, and with few excep- 
tions, they spoke with one voice: End this 
law which makes it a crime to sleep. It is 
inhumane. It is a human rights violation. 
It is unjust. You have the power to do this. 
End this law! 

Hard-core representatives of front-line 
anti-homeless groups actually stood in 
line, spoke, and then complained about 
how hard it was to speak out. These orga- 
nizations — the Downtown Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Downtown Neighbors Association — 
have rarely spoken against the Sleeping 
Ban in public. 

Peter Eberle, executive director of the 
Downtown Association, said he feared the 
effects of letting homeless people sleep at 
night in vehicles or in public. “How com- 
fortable would a parent be, sending their 
child off to school knowing there’s people 
sleeping in vehicles?” he asked. “What 1 iS 
the possibility of kidnapping?” 

This fear-mongering, typical of this 
merchant organization, has generated 
nearly 100 e-mails, faxes, and letters 
which blame homeless people for every- 
thing from littering to kidnapping — 
almost everything except sleeping or 
keeping warm with blankets. 


See Not Even the Crumbs page 16 


Wein 


a may not “Solve” 


An Instruction on the defense of 
necessity is required where there is evi- 
dence “sufficient to establish that defen- 
dant violated the law (1) to prevent a sig- 
nificant evil, (2) with no adequate alter- 
native, (3) without creating a greater dan- 
ger than the one avoided, (4) with a good 
faith belief in the necessity, (5) with such 
belief being objectively reasonable, and 
(6) under circumstances in which he did 
not substantially contribute to the emer- 
gency.” [People v. Papper 1996] 

At a pretrial hearing, Judge Brooks 
refused to let Eichorn present a necessity 
defense. Brooks said he did not regard lack 
of sleep as a “significant evil,” asking with 
cynical disdain: “What do you mean bodi- 
ly harm? Like tired eyeballs or blood?” 

But now, the Fourth Court of Appeals 
has reversed Brooks’ haughty dismissal of 
Eichorn’s case, finding: “Sleep is a physi- 
ological need, not an option for humans. It 
is common knowledge that loss of sleep 
produces a host of physical and mental 
problems (mood irritability, energy drain 
and low motivation, slow reaction time, 
inability to concentrate and process infor- 
mation). Certainly no one would suggest 
that a groggy truck driver who stops his 
rig on the side of a road rather than risk 
falling asleep at the wheel does not act to 
prevent a significant evil, i.e., harm to 
himself and others.” 7” f 

Eichorn had offered to prove that on 
the night he was cited, every shelter bed 
within the city that was available to a 
homeless single man with no children 
was occupied and that he was involuntar- 
ily homeless, i.e., that he had done every- 
thing he could to alleviate his condition. 

Due to circumstances beyond his con- | 


See Eichorn Decision page 16 
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Hotels and Promises Go Up in Smoke 
San Francisco Tenants Get Fired Up and Confront City Hall 


“I had a little place to stay, but the 
fire took that away from me. Even 
though the Red Cross put me up 
at another hotel, I wasn’t able to 
stay there. After that I was home- 
less. I stayed on the street and 
under bridges. The little bit of 
stuff I did salvage from the fire 
was taken from me by the police.” 


— Shirley Harrison, Delta Hotel tenant 


by Beverly Bramlett & Chris Daly 


n epidemic of fires has devas- 

tated San Francisco’s single 

room occupancy (SRO) hotels 

over the past 18 months. Fires 
have destroyed hundreds of units at the 
Star, Delta, Jerry, Leland, Thor, and 
Hartland Hotels. These fires have left 
SRO tenants in the Tenderloin, on 6th 
Street, and in the Mission District out in 
the cold with very little help. 

Shirley Harrison was burned out of the 
Delta. She said, “What the Delta fire 
meant to me was being outside again. I 
had a little place to stay, but the fire took 
that away from me. Even though the Red 
Cross put me up at another hotel, I wasn’t 
able to stay there. After that I was home- 
less. I stayed on the street and under 
bridges. The little bit of stuff I did salvage 
from the fire was taken from me by the 
police. They are constantly harassing us, 
making us move from block to block. 

“T feel like hell. The streets are no 
place to be. I didn’t just lose my home 
and all of my things. I was staying right 
next door to the man that died in the fire. 
Now I’m scared to live in hotels. I can’t 


Russ Holman (playing guitar at left) performed folk songs at this protest held by 
the Coalition on Homelessness on February 12. At that very moment, a fire was 
destroying his home at the Hartman Hotel, leaving him and all tenants homeless. 


Most tenants have been given vouchers for 
one to three weeks for use at other SRO 
hotels. However, to most fire victims, these 
vouchers don’t mean shit. Tenants who are 
displaced from their hotels end up in the 
rough-and-tumble hotel market. Even with 
two weeks of vouchers, fire victims have a 
difficult time getting permanent residency 
in other hotels. 

Landlords often kick tenants out before 
they have stayed there 30 days to keep them 
from establishing residency. Tony Hester, a 
longtime hotel resident, said, “The hotels 
are exploiting poor people. They are throw- 
ing us out because we’ve been there for 


Sleep at night..I/want.to tell Willie Brown? ..; °- 


that he’ 'S not giving us any respect. It’s not 


just me, it’s thousands of us out here.” 


The American Red Cross and the City 
of San Francisco have provided brief emer- 
gency services to the fire victims. In some 
cases they have set up emergency shelters. 


three weeks or 28 days. They don’t want us _ 
~ to be permanent tenants. The All Star Hotel 


rented to me for 28 days. They told me I 
had to leave for one night. Then I moved 
back into a different room.” 

Another serious problem has been the 
skyrocketing rents. Not too many years 


ago, you could get a room for $280 per 
month. Now most hotels are charging $40 
per day or $130 per week. Even if they 
didn’t kick you out after three weeks, it’s 
next to impossible to come up with that 
kind of rent if you are on fixed income. 
Rent increases in the hotels have even sur- 
passed those in regular apartments. Simple 
laws of supply and demand tell us this is in 
no small part due to the hotel fires. 

When fire-displaced tenants brought 
these issues up to the Red Cross and the 
City, they were met with relative indiffer- 
ence. “They don’t really give a damn,” says 
Shirley Harrison. It seems that the only 
thing the City responds to is organization. _ 

On December 29, the Thor Hotel 
burned, displacing all 46 residents. In 


response, the City and the Red Cross - 


offered two-week hotel vouchers to the 
fire victims. But the Thor residents knew 
that two-week vouchers would only delay 


homelessness for two weeks, so, with the 
help of the Mission Agenda, they orga- 
nized the Thor Tenants Union. This union 
turned down the vouchers and demanded 
a meeting with Terry Hill, the Mayor’s 
Homeless Coordinator. 

The Thor Union asked for full-month 
vouchers so the displaced residents could 
get tenancy in another hotel and prevent 
homelessness. Terry Hill agreed to a third 
week voucher and said he would work on 
a fourth week — a promise, like the Thor 
Hotel, that. went up in smoke. 

However, when the Hartland Hotel on 
Geary Street burned on February 12, fire 
veterans from the Thor Hotel and Mission 
Agenda shared their experiences and orga- 
nized with the Hartland tenants. That week- 
end, they formed the Hartland Tenants 
Union and drafted a list of demands includ- 
ing having the city find them affordable 
housing with permanent tenancy. 

On February 16, the Hartland Tenants 
Union held a press conference and then 
marched on City Hall. After dropping in 
unannounced on Mayor Brown’s office, 
they met with Bill Lee, San Francisco’s 
Chief Administrative Officer. He promised 
six-week vouchers to all Hartland tenants. 
Unfortunately, the city has a bad habit of 
breaking promises to poor people. 

When 20 fire victims of the Hartland 
Hotel returned to confront the mayor on 
February 24, staff members in Mayor 
Brown’s office slammed the door in their 
faces, setting off an angry confrontation in 
City Hall. Fire victims then proceeded to 
Bill Lee’s office. Referring to promises he 
made last week on Bay TV and in the S.F. 
Examiner, Bill Lee said there was “mis- 
communication” — that fire victims would 
only get March’s rent paid by the city if 
they find permanent housing this week. 

Unfortunately, with San Francisco’s 
housing market so tight, almost every 
Hartland Hotel resident is having trouble 
finding a new home. - 


See Fire Victims Organize page 16 


Despite a stellar line-up, 
“Homeless in America” was 
refused by all NPR stations 
contacted. 


by Sharon Pearson 


othing, not television, not 
mainstream print media, and 
certainly not the Internet, can 
beat community radio when it 
comes to communication between the 
powerless and_the powerful in U.S. soci- 
ety. Voice transmissions void of images 
and a viewing audience — and only limit- 
ed by seven FCC dirty words, time, and 
interrupted links between cities — are 
more able than any other medium to con- 
nect: voice-to-voice, spirit-to-spirit. 

A poignant example of spirits connect- 
ing via radio occurred on January 27, 
when a homeless woman from Portland 
talked to a retired Navy admiral during a 
14-hour, talk-radio marathon called 
“Homeless in America.” 

Admiral Eugene Carroll, USN (ret.), 
who is now the deputy director for the 
Center for Defense Information, chatted 
briefly with the homeless woman identi- 
fied as Erica and agreed with her that bil- 
lions of dollars spent for military defense 
in the United States is a waste of taxpayer 
money, adding that the U.S. ignores a 
“more real threat”: the numbers of poor 
people that Carroll fears are “going to 
become a violent force in our society.” 


Carroll, who retired in 1980, admitted 
that since his retirement he is free to air 
his views. For example, he told another 
homeless caller that a missing $43 billion 
from the Pentagon’s budget — which the 


_ mnilitary refers to as unaccountable — is 


“shameful.” Carroll said he doesn’t think 
about defending the United States from 


.outside enemies; however, he does think 


about “defending the U.S. against vio- 
lence in the streets,” adding that, “the U.S. 
presently has no undefendable military 
threat from any country in the world.” 


ed their oppression and suffering in every 
way possible. People talked about welfare 
reform and how proponents point to 
reduced welfare rolls as if all former 
recipients had gone to work. 

They pointed out that one-third of the 
nation’s homeless are American veterans. 
They spoke of the criminalization of 
poverty in which homeless people are 
arrested for vagrancy and sleeping on 
public property. Homeless mothers 
anguished over what it’s like to be 
trapped in a “prove your poverty” paper 


A poignant example of spirits connecting via radio 
occurred when a homeless woman from Portland talked to 
retired Navy Admiral Eugene Carroll on a national talk- 
radio show that gave homeless people a voice of their own. 


Erica’s conversation with the admiral 
ended when she said, “Thank you, sir,” 
and his hour on the radio ended when he 
said, “I’m glad I heard from Erica.” 

This was the second marathon talk 
show produced by Jeremy Weir Alderson, 
host of the Nobody Show, broadcast over 
WEOS in Geneva, New York. Alderson, 
who prefers to be referred to as Nobody, 
as in “Nobody cares,” has adopted a name 
that confounds this writer, who wishes to 
write that Nobody is a skilled radio host. 

The 14-hour marathon was as good as 
talk radio gets. But more than that, it pro- 
vided homeless people a voice that, as the 
program took on a life of its own, validat- 


war they-can never win. Teenagers, hesi- 
tant at first, slowly warmed to the micro- 
phone and talked about shame. 

But despite connected voices and spir- 
its, underlying all the talk was a burning 
question: Of all the industrialized nations 
in the world, why does the United States, 
the richest nation, have the highest rate of 
poverty? The question was answered 
when a woman called in to recite the 
proverb of the frog: If you throw a frog 
into a boiling pot of water, it will immedi- 
ately jump out. However, if you put the 
frog into cool water and slowly turn up 
the heat, eventually the frog will become 
unconscious before it dies. 


‘Homeless in America’ — Community Radio at Its Best 


“We are nearly unconscious,” the caller 
said, and the heat has been turned up. 

“Homeless in America” was refused by 
all NPR stations contacted and was broad- 
cast in Portland, Oregon, by KBOO 
Radio. Guests on the show included: 
Cheri Hankala, executive director of the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union; 
Professor Dennis Culhane from the 
University of Pennsylvania; Neil Bennet, 
author of One in Four: America’s 
Youngest Poor; Doug Henwood, editor, 
Left Business Observer; Marilyn Clement, 
executive director of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Rear Admiral Eugene Carroll, 
USN (ret.); Sister Margaret of the New 
Jerusalem Center; Norman Solomon, co- 
author of Wizards of Media Oz; Brooke 
Sexton of The Simple Way; Sharon 
Pearson, organizer, Campaign for Legal 
Places to Sleep; Indio Washington, editor, 
Street News; Paul Boden, executive direc- 
tor, San Francisco Coalition for the 
Homeless; Sue Phillips, Elm Transitional 
Housing; Mary Lou Gonzales and Joy, 
homeless mothers; Laura Whitman, pro- 
ject coordinator, Women and Poverty 
Public Education Initiative; Maryanne 
Gleason, executive director, National 
Coalition for the Homeless; Laurel Weir, 
policy director, National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty; Mark Davis, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; and Tom Slater, 
executive director and Liz Crockett, PhD, 
of the Food Bank of Central New York. 
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Hard Times for Farmworkers in the ‘Pastures of Plenty’ 


“It’s a mighty hard row that these poor 
hands have hoed, 

My poor feet have traveled a hot, 
dusty road. 

Out of your Dust Bowl and westward 
we roamed, 

Through deserts so hot and through 
mountains se cold.” 
— Woody Guthrie, Pastures of Plenty 


by Mark Miller 


hile Americans celebrated 

the holidays in December, 

citrus-crop and packing- 

house workers in 
California’s southern San Joaquin Valley 
were visited by sudden hunger and the 
prospect of homelessness. Night after 
night, temperatures dropped as low as 20 
degrees and remained there for hours at.a 
time. Farmworkers had just begun gather- 
ing in the orchards for the annual harvest 
of oranges and lemons. 

The citrus harvest provides a critical 
portion of the annual income of farm- 
workers and packinghouse workers. The 
devastating freeze destroyed the lemons 
and almost eliminated the oranges. Only a 
relative handful of oranges were salvage- 
able, and then only for their juice. 

Thirteen thousand workers lost their 
jobs in Tulare and Fresno Counties alone. 
Of these, 10,000 were from Tulare 
County. Almost all are immigrants from 
Mexico and Central America. Probably 
half are undocumented workers — ineligi- 
ble for public assistance and fearful of 
openly seeking help of any kind. 


Tulare County is the location of the 


American Friends Service Committee’s 
Proyecto Campesino, a program that has 
served farmworkers from its Visalia office 


for the last 44 years. Proyecto has become _ 
a trusted Tulare County stop for farm- 
workers in trouble’— especially if they 


are undocumented. The staff of Proyécto, 
coordinator El Primo Pablo’ Espinoza aid 
associates ‘Cindy Brito and Graciela 
Martinez, know from the experiencé of 
the great 1990 freeze that all fatmworkers, 

‘regardless of their legal status, aré in 
immediate trouble. 


They know that‘months will pass - 


before the bureaucratic machinery and 
resources of the state and federal govern- 


ments can be brought to bear on behalf of — 


farmworkers. Eventually, legal resident 
and citizen farmworkers. will become eli- 
gible for some assistance — although 
some ee. will’ de rather than seek 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


At times like this, it seems that the suffering and exploita- 
tion of desperate farmworkers — those who harvest our 
food in the wealthiest country in the world — will never 
end. It is a time to stand again with farmworkers. 


help, for fear of being perceived as a 
“public charge” by the Immigration and 
Naturalization-Service (INS) and thereby 
ineligible for citizenship. 

The undocumented, however, fear 
exposure almost as much as hunger and 


homelessness. The crackdown on immi- 


grants by federal and state legislators over 
recent years and the passage of state refer- 
enda like 187 have criminalized their exis- 
tence. They know that assistance is almost 
impossible to receive and dangerous to 
ask for —-even phar eet of their family 
members may depend:on it: 
Courageous people bear: this fear. The 
Rodriguez family, for example, is no 
stranger to hardship or risks: Roberto and 
Rosa Rodriguez (not their actual names) 
are-one couple:among hundreds who are 


seeking help: from Proyecto Campesino 


and the AFSC. Now in their late thirties, 
the couple arrived in Proyecto’s office 
today seeking help. Back in 1992, they 
and Rosa’s sister arrived in Tulare County 
from the Mexican state of Michoacan. 
Like millions of desperate others, they 
were forced by stark poverty and landless- 
ness to sever ties with their homeland, 
separate from family and community, and 


CalWORKs After Hours Phone Line 


by Heather Fitch 


alifornia’ s new welfare. system, 

formerly AFDC, now called 

CalWORKs, can sometimes be 
difficult to understand. Figuring out where 
and how to access benefits is not always 
clear. But Eden I&R, a nonprofit agency 
that serves Alameda County, now has the 
CalWORKs After Hours Phone Line dedi- 
cated to answering these questions. The 
line is open during the evening to make it 


easier for those unable to contact the’ 


Social Service Agency during business 
hours. The line is open for calls from 5 to 
10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and on 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Applicants, recipients or anyone with 
questions can call to find out about 
CalWORKs, and how to get childcare, job 
training, transportation, and other benefits 
through CalWORKs. Questions about 
Food Stamps and MediCal can also be 
answered. Trained resource specialists can 
help identify callers’ needs and refer them 
to the appropriate department. 

The CalWORKs After Hours Phone 


Line also has access to Eden I&R’s exten- . 


sive databases of available housing units 
and service agencies in Alameda.County 
and can give callers referrals to them. Eden 
I&R maintains a housing database in which 
subsidized, below-market-rate and other 
affordable housing units in Alameda 


County are listed:, Wea also have a database 
of service providers for the: County. Callers 
can be referréd t6 légal assistance, ‘childcare * 


agencies, educational institutions, job train- 
ing providers, shelters and much more. 

“Volunteers are always needed to help 
staff the line. Volunteers will be taught 
how to be effective listeners and advocates, 
learn computer databases, and greatly 
expand their knowledge of housing and 
services in Alameda County. If you are 
interested in becoming a volunteer for the 
line or want to learn more, call Eden I&R’s 
Volunteer Coordinator at 727-9528. 

Those in need of information and refer- 
ral can call the CalWORKs After Hours 
Phone Line toll free at 1-877-4SOS-INFO 
or 1-877-476-7463 Monday through 
Friday from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


find their way across the border. They 
faced the anguish of leaving their five 
children, then ages 2, 4, 8, 9, and 10, in 
the hands of relatives. They successfully 
established themselves in Tulare County 
as farmworkers. They worked hard, elud- 
ed detection by the Border Patrol, and 
have been able to send financial help back 
home for their children. While here, they 
had two more children, now ages 6 and 3. 
Both of these children are American citi- 
zens. One of them now, , £ONS to school. 
Rosa’s sister r helps, jivin in their tiny 
trailer by day with the ‘chil dren, ‘sleeping © 
in the home of family friends by night. _ 
The freeze threw both Roberto and 
Rosa out of work. There will be no more 
steady work for Roberto until May, when’ 
the season for tree pruning is at hand. 
Rosa faces underemployment until 
August. These facts are devastating. The 


Rodriguezes have not been able to pay 


their trailer rent for the months of 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


Morals and Happiness, 1793 


pauper, is stopped at all frontiers. 


8. Virtue is true self-interest pursued. 


SAYING (SPANISH) 


11. Let no one surpass you in virtue. 


REKERAREREE EK 


Poor Leonard’s @lmanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


March 1999 
1. One can acquire some virtues by feigning them for a long time. 
MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austrian writer), Aphori Sms, 1880-1905. 


2. The virtue of a human being is the application of his capacity: to the ae g004. 
WILLIAM GODWIN (English pulasephet): Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its: Influence, on 


3. The highest proof of virtue is to possess boundless power without abusing it. 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (English historian), The Edinburgh Review, July 1843 


4. Sin that pays its way can travel freely, and with a passport; whereas Virtue, if a 


HERMAN MELVILLE (American novelist), Moby-Dick; or, The Whale, 1851 


5. One advantage resulting from virtuous actions is that they elevate the. mind: and dis- 
“pose i it to attempt other actions more virtuous still. 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (French philosopher), Confessions; 1781 - 


| 6. Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 
‘WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (English playwright), Measure for Measure, 1604 


7. Society can only be happy and free in proportion as it is virtuous. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT (English feminist), A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 1792 


EDWARD YOUNG (English poet), The Complaint: or, Night Thais 1742-1745 


9. Poverty does not destroy virtue, nor wealth bestow it. 


10. Everything in moderation except virtue. 


12. Nothing so enhances self-respect as virtuous conduct. 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank has just published Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 


ALL OVER AMERICA 


by Claire J. Baker 


let there be statues of: 

migrant workers; 

steam-vent homeless families: 
gypsies riding rails; 

runaway kids on corners; 

kids in orphanage windows; 
wheelchaired elderly in 

rest home hallways; 

rail station porters and fry cooks; 
the blind with guide dogs; 

kettle collectors for the poor; 

the woman serving soup from 

her back door... 

the common man, woman & child 
unique, historical. 


December and January. They have not 
been able to send money back to Mexico 
for their other children: They must seek 


food handouts. Their landlord is also 
growing desperate. He has told them that 
he must see some money this month. 

Roberto and Rosa are seeking work in 
a county with an unemployment rate that 
now approaches 30 percent. Although 
their children may qualify for some assis- 
tance, Roberto and Rosa fear exposure. In 
any case, the two of them are not eligible 
for unemployment insurance, welfare, or 
food stamps. They have found some 
piecework salvaging damaged oranges 
good enough for juice. It means long 
hours sorting among the ruined fruit. It 
yields them only $24.00 a week. 

They have come to Proyecto 
Campesino for help. El Primo says, “You 
can see the worries on their faces; they 
speak quietly, very seriously....” Jf they 
lose. their trailer,,they,,will,be forced to. rely 
-on-other stressed family. frien \ds,Landlords 
will. seek more..rent.from, die friends for 
the extra people in the house. 

They tell El Primo that they have sousfit 
help from three other agencies. In every 
case, they were told that they were not. eli- 
gible because of their legal status. In one 
case, they were told this loudly, in the pres- 
ence of everyone lined up behind them. 


This public breach of their carefully hidden 


See Hard Times for Farmworkers page 17 
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A Poem Cycle by Peter Marin 


two of them tugging at your hands. 


it's ike a long march 
a forced journey 


ATLANTA (2) 


Two in the chapel drop to their knees 
while a teenage preacher sings of home. 
She is pale, pregnant, snaggle-toothed; 

he is shorter, acned in an undershirt — 
Adam and Eve a long way from Eden. 
Wooden benches, worn carpet, faded red, 
dirt and heat turning the air to ooze: 
August, “Miss Peggy’s Golden Harvest,” 
a private shelter in a derelict school — 
“Miss Piggy’s,” is what her regulars say. 
At night, after supper, on the steps, 
Blanche Dubois offers me a lit cigarette, 
vamping me with a voice slack as flesh: 
“Bin heah all summah, jes’ lahk a home, 
mebbe sum tahm ah kin shew yew mah room.”’ 
Pale skin gleams in the bulb-lit night, 

» young people neck in cars on the street, 
old folks on porches, sleepless, bored. 
Inside, upstairs, in the bed-filled gym, 
an old man smooths an old black suit: 
“Gonna get me a job tomorrah, praise God.” 


BOSTON 


When I lift my shirt, don’t flinch. 

I’m like a Frankenstein, a patchwork 
quilt, something put together by 

three mad aunts drunk on Christmas eve. 
See the stitching on my back, 

and the scar on my shoulder? 

Here they sewed a finger on, here they 
grafted skin, here’s the plate in my head: 
feel the two indentations. 

I was face down, | 

almost melted on the deck, 

little white Sambo in butter-blood. 

They scraped me off, they scooped me up, 
I was more amess thanaman. — 

It’s a miracle, ain’t it? 

See how I hop on one leg? 

I can sleep all day, drink all night— 
how’s that for a silver lining? 


On. the 
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Poetry from the Margins 


the Israelites crossing the desert 


THE BABIES 


NEW ORLEANS (2) 

It’s the babies, the babies 

the babies — 

the streets by day 

the shelter at night 

and the kids squabbling and no 
school and the five of us 

place to place hour 

by hour walking and sitting 
and waiting to eat. 

It’s what breaks your heart and 
your back aches and legs give out 
one in your arms 

another on your shoulders 


| two of them tugging at your hands. 


It’s like a long march 

a forced journey the 

Israelites crossing the desert — 

so hot in the sun 

you think you’ll faint 

so cold at dusk you think you’ll die 
and the shelter miles away 

and hours before it opens 

and no sweaters for the kids 

and all of them crying I want I want 
and you’re always saying 


so that it gets to be a kind of song 
one no for each time 

your foot comes down 

trying for luck not to 

step on the cracks 


BARSTOW 


They git a dick in their mouth 
won’t let it go, I know, 

bro, I know — Houdini, 
master of escape. I been 
married twice, can’t count 
the women I had, one died 
right beside me drag 

racing on a Houston street. 
Face it, I wasn’t no good 

as a husband, fucking 

around all the time, couldn’t 
keep it in my pants, both: 
times I walked away, 

bingo, out the front door, 

car in the garage, keys 

on the table, no new address, 
just lit out, never looked back. 
That’s how God made me, man, 
sorta light on my feet 

and in my head. I swear, 

I musta been born in a boxcar 
or the backseat of a Ford 
somewhere on the road 
between Fuck Up and Move On 
with a gear-shift up my ass 
and.a short block for a heart. 


I came over the border and thought: 
the promised fucking land! 

Sleep under freeways, bricks 

and a blanket, trucks overhead 

all the goddamn night long. 

Pick this, park that, cart away 

out to the dump all the old shit 
anglos too stupid or lazy to fix. 

Is this a life, man, waiting on 
corners in the sun for some maricon 
don’t want to dirty his own hands? 


SANTA MONICA 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


IN THE CLINIC 


NEW ORLEANS (3) 

Connie’s in the clinic now and the 
eight kids she had by six men are 
tended by her social worker’s sister. 
She went back to smack after 

she learned she’d tested HIV positive. 
When she was thirteen 

her daddy died and she was never 

the same, or so she’d say — 
I went wild and got my babies started. 
I like her. She’s got a gunshot 

wound in her thigh 

and a long scar on the side of her face 
and she talks tough, white teeth 
flashing in her dark oval face. 

The kids’re sweet as you could want, 
six to seventeen, and they 

used to sleep circled around her 

on the living-room floor on Saturday 
nights when the gunfire started. 

It’s an image I can’t forget — 

that and what she’d say 

talking about the men 

who came knocking on her door: 
less’n they bring me whiskey or money 
they can’t come in. I ain’t no whore. 


I see men in bars, heads down, 
maybe no good, but crying for real. 
Sure I drink: I got sorrow. But 
when I work I send money home — 
maybe 20 here, 50 there, 

and I never.stole nothing, man, 

my hands, man, are clean, I got 

2 pair of jeans, 3 shirts, a jacket, 

2 knife wounds, a fucked-up life and 
a ghetto-blaster for the long nights. 


So hot in the sun 
you think you'll faint 
so cold at dusk 

you think you'll die 


and the shelter miles away 
and hours before it opens 
and no sweaters for the kids 


and all of them crying 
I want [want 
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Short story by Robert E. Johnson 


he vacant building seemed to 
glow under the florescent sheen 
of street lamps as well as the 
glare from a rainbow of neon 
signs in the liquor store across the street. 
Also cutting into the darkness, erratic 
beams from passing headlights projected 
shadowy images that danced across the 
building’s front with lifelike animation. 

The boarded-up entrance, at a right 
angle to and hidden from the street, 
allowed one corner of this alcove to be 
shrouded in darkness. It was here Sandra 
found herself huddled like some depraved 
creature, cold and alone. 

Although wrapped tightly in her coat 
with arms locked about her legs, knees to 
chest, she shivered unmercifully. It 
seemed as if her body’s heat was being 
sucked into the concrete landing where 
she sat. Desperately, she tried to ward off 
the encroaching cold by rocking back and 
forth, much as she had as a little girl in 
times of distress. 

Yet the miserable conditions Sandra 
endured were, perhaps, a blessing. The 
intensity of her discomfort had a sobering 
effect, sapping the exasperating anxiety 
and paranoia that followed a crack 
cocaine binge. Though no longer spooked 
by the ghost-like images that swept across 
the building’s front, another thought even 
more devastating stole into her mind. It 
wore the bleak face of reality. Sandra 
struggled with the enormity of her demise, 
and felt as hopeless and forlorn as if she 
had fallen into a barren pit. 

All was lost, she thought remorsefully. 
‘She had nothing, could do nothing and, in 
essence, had become a nothing. She was 
at the lowest point of a life that once held 

so much promise. The force of these 
thoughts struck a staggering blow, and she 
held her knees tighter and rocked harder. 
In her bereavement, death would have 
been a relief and, at that moment, as 
despair swept through her spirit, she wel- 
comed the grim reaper. 

No sooner had the image of death — 
the hooded skuli with toothy grin and 
black gaping holes for eyes and nose — 
flickered in her mind, then a shadow fell 
upon the building’s front. This was no 
phantasm or specter, for Sandra saw a tall 
dark figure straggling up the walkway. 
Slowly and surely he came, marching to 
the beat of doom. 

Cringing in the dark corner, she was 
frozen with terror: Her eyes, like some 
night creature, were wide open and fear 
bubbled in her blood. As her mind raced 
in confusion and desperation she distinct- 
ly recalled something her mother often 
‘said: “Be careful of what ore ‘wish for 
because it just might come true.’ 

Perhaps Sandra‘appreciated, in that 
finite moment, that life under any citcum- 
stances was precious; and that she*did riot 
really::want to die.’ Maybe it:was the 
thought of her*mother, who prayed so 
hard and sacrificed so much for her, or her 
precious daughter whom she loved S0 
dearly: Certainly, she experienced ‘some 
sort of epiphany as her life (as deplorable 
as it had become) flashed before her. In 

any event, a rush of adrenaline shot 
through her system and, in an instant, she 
_was on her feet, her petite fists clenched. 

Her spirit would not let her leave this 
earth without‘a struggle, and she was pre- 
pared to fight for her life. 

“What the hell-do you want,” she 
hissed. 

“Oh! I didn’t know anyone was-here,” 
said an older man who stopped at the foot 
of the steps, as dark as the night in his 
garb and features. 

Sandra was too Excited to say any- 
thing, but stood poised for the fight, her 
breast heaving, her delicate nostrils flar- 
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ing. It took her total effort to calm herself 
and gather her wits. 

The man continued with sincere apolo- 
gy. “Sorry. I didn’t mean to disturb you. I 
was just going to use this spot for the 
night.” He seemed as surprised as she. 


“Damn. You just about scared me half - 


to death,” Sandra said adamantly, her eyes 
wild and defiant. 

There was a mournful look on the 
man’s dark face and defeat in his posture 
as he stood swaying uneasily with bowed 
head and drooped shoulders. Sandra could 
see by his dress that his position was simi- 
lar to hers: a homeless nobody. However, 
there was something docile about this per- 
son, as if he had been broken, and Sandra 
was good at reading people. She conclud- 
ed that this man was no threat. With an air 
of indignation, yet keeping a keen eye on 
him, she returned to her position on the 


“7’ll be back soon. Don’t cry,’”’ Sandra told her. She saw a dark cloud cover her 
daughter’s angelic face. Bending down, she caressed the little girl. For a moment, she 
jfelt an immense sadness. ‘Don’t cry, honey.”’ And with a kiss, Sandra was gone. 
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being she sensed the duplicity, Sandra 
craved a whiff of Lucifer’s luscious 
smoke — the very thing that paved the 
road to the hell she now occupied, rocks 
of crack cocaine. 

It was no accident that Sandra found 
herself at this particular spot at this partic- 
ular hour. In the months she had been 
involved with crack and its stupendous 
addiction, she had lost a position with a 


prestigious firm, a comfortable apartment, 


a late model car, and some dear friends. It 
was as if she had dropped off the planet’s 
face. With all doors closed and relation- 
ships severed, Sandra remembered this 
ungodly nook across from a liquor store 
on a busy drug and gang infested street. A 
few weeks earlier she had bought and 
smoked crack on this very spot. Now she 
languished in the darkness like a fiend, 
waiting and wishing for a hit. 


NiGHT On A Rocky Roap 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


was angry with herself for falling into 
such a deplorable predicament. 
“There’s one problem with this spot. 
Too many people know about it,” he said 
seriously. “I’m going to put my arm 
around you. The best way to keep warm 
in this weather is to share body heat.” - 
Although her body tensed, Sandra did 
not resist his encircling arm and continued 


sipping her coffee... | 


“Have you ever heard of. he Pe ene 
group, Three Dog Night?” 

She shook her head to say no. He 
explained that a rock group of the late ‘60s 
and ‘70s took the name from the local 
assessment of a night’s temperature on the 
outback where, to keep warm, it was nec- 
essary to sleep with three dogs. Though an 
interesting bit of trivia, it came to Sandra’ 
that she had reached the point of sleeping 


with the likes of dogs. She realized that she 


The rock group, Three Dog Night, took the name from a cold night on the out- 
back where, to keep warm, it was necessary to sleep with three dogs. It came 
to Sandra that she had reached the point of sleeping with the likes of dogs. She 
had to do something about her situation — she could not live on the street. . 


landing, wrapping her coat about herself. 

“If you want me to leave, I can find 
another spot. But you can use some help. 
The.temperature’s dropping, and it’s 
going to be a long cold night.” There was 
a ring of honest concern in his voice. It 
was apparent he possessed street knowl- 
edge and survival skills that Sandra, Ja 
nouvelle miserable, lacked. : 

“I don’t care,” she responded noncha- 
lantly, tossing her head with indifference. 
Her attitude was that he could either stay or 
be on his way. Recovered from the shock 
of his intrusion, a dark sinister thought 


_. boldly presented itself in her mind, and a 


smile lifted the corners of her mouth. 

“You don’t have to worry about me,” 
the man said; he seemed grateful that she 
had not turned him away. “But let me go 
get a couple of things. I'll be right back,” 
he turned to leave but caught himself. 
“Want a cup of coffee?” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head. She 
wanted something more stimulating than 
caffeine. Her hope was that he would 
bring back a crack rock. In sublime igno- 
rance or denial, though deep within her 


When the man returned he carried two 
cardboard boxes, one inside the other. 
First he removed two large cups, steam 
rising from their covers. 

“On a night like this a hot cup of cof- 
fee will do you good. It’l] warm your 
insides and fingers, and take some of the 
bite out the cold. I added plenty of cream 
and sugar,” he said, and handed her one 
cup, putting the other to the side. - 

She was speechless with disappoint- 
ment; nevertheless, she accepted the 
steaming cup. Beckoning her to move 
aside, he flattened a box for her to sit. He 
then fixed a place for himself besides her, 
taking a seat. With his back against the 
boarded-up framework, his legs stretched 
out, he took a long slurp of his coffee. 

“You would have frozen to death on 
this bare concrete. It don’t seem like 
much, but with this cardboard you won’t 
lose body heat. You had the right idea 
though. This spot might not be the 
Waldorf, but it’s free,” he said, giving a 
little grunt-like chuckle. 

Sandra could find no humor in this 
quip. Not only was she disappointed, she 


had to do something. about: her siiuation. 
She could not live on the street.. ne 
“Thanks for the coffee,” she said suit 
ly, demonstrating that she was not an ani- 
mal or a lowlife, that she possessed. self- 
esteem and recognized the same in others. 
“It wasn’t anything. Late like this 
before closing time they just about give 
the stuff away across the street. By the 


‘ way, my name’s George. What’s yours?” 


“T’m Sandra.” Her given name slipped 
past her better judgment. 

“Pleased to meet you. I don’t remem- 
ber seeing you around here before.” 

“T couldn’t find a place to stay tonight.” 

“T know the feeling. It’s rough out here 
though. Getting harder and. harder to sur- 
vive on these streets. This isn’t the safest 
place for a young lady like yourself — 
you know?” 

“T can take care of myself,” she said, 
defiance rising in her voice. 

“I’m sure you can. I just meant that 
there are some cold people in these parts.” 

They were silent for a while. Sandra 
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Sandra heard her mother’s voice: “You’re headed 
for a bad fall.’’ No longer under the delusion of 
crack, these words ran straight and true to her . 

heart. Her own stubbornness, as much as the 
drugs, had contributed to her current situation. 


Art by Christa 
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from page eight 


wanted to ask whether or not he knew 


where to get some crack, or had any. But 
she did not know this person and felt 
uncomfortable introducing the subject. 

“Do you smoke?” She blurted the ques- 
tion in street vernacular, emphasizing the 
word smoke. Instantly,- she was’ ‘sorry: She 
Had BEEH SO ObVIdUEN™ OVS HOY OvSh 

“No, I don’t smoke anything anymore: 
cigarettes, pot, hash, crack. ve smoked 
just about everything in my life, even 
heroin once or twice. In Vietnam I 
smoked opium. That was a real trip. I 
used to think getting high was the best 
thing in the world. In fact, I spent a small 
fortune on crack.” 

He finished his coffee and put the 
empty cup aside, then continued, “TI lost a 
house, two cars, and a business sucking 
on a crack pipe. When I came to my sens- 
es I was on the street starving, hungry, 
and broke. I saw a good life go up in 
smoke. What a fool I was.” There was 
sadness in his voice but no bitterness. 

Sandra realized that she had traveled a 
similar rock-strewn road, and recognized 
the catastrophic changes that had shat- 
tered her life. But she could not escape the 
addiction and, given the opportunity, she 
would welcome a hit. 

George adjusted his position, his arm 
dropping off her shoulder to her waist. 
Under such circumstances, a man and 
woman alone in the dark, sex was not 
only a possibility but, more likely, a prob- 
ability. The understanding on the street 
was that if a man provided drugs or shel- 
ter the woman was to provide sex. But 
Sandra had always paid her way, and had 
never found herself in such a compromis- 
ing position. Now she considered whether 
she would have to fight for what virtue 
she still possessed. So she waited for his 
hand to start snaking inside of her cloth- 
ing. But after a while his hold relaxed. 
Eventually, she heard the regular murmur 
of his breathing and a soft gurgling snore. 

Unable to sleep, Sandra continued to 
struggle with the cruel reality of her 
predicament. At one moment she felt like 
a damsel in distress and, in another, a 
stranger in a cruel world, and yet in anoth- 
er, a total and complete fool. 

In the midst of these vacillating 
thoughts and feelings, she heard her moth- 


er’s voice: “You’re headed for a bad fall.” 
No longer under the delusion of crack, 
these words ran straight and true to her 
heart. Her own stubbornness, as much as 
the drugs, had contributed to her current 
situation. Why had she not listened to her 
mother? How could she have disregarded 
her daughter’s pleas? 

With | great t tribulation, the. events of the 


‘day replayed i in her mind as she recalled 


stepping off the elevator heading to her 
mother’s apartment. Paula, her daughter, 
ran down the hall. Long pigtails on each 
side of her head flapped like wings with 
each little stride. 

“Mommy! Mommy!” Sandra swept 
her daughter into her arms. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mommy.” 
Paula spoke in the wee voice of a six- 
year-old. Clinging like some baby animal 
— arms around her mother’s neck, legs 
around her waist — she planted a juicy 
kiss on her mother’s cheek. 

“I’m glad to see you too, honey.” 
Sandra realized how much her daughter 
had grown, for it was a struggle carrying 
her now. “You’re getting to be a big girl.” 

“Are you going to stay with me and 
grandmother,” the little girl asked. 

“We'll have to see about that. But how 
is my baby?” 

“Fine.” 

Sandra realized how much she missed 
Paula, and how much she wanted them to 
be together. In the doorway down the hall, 
Sandra’s mother watched her daughter 
and granddaughter approach. Though she 
prayed that her daughter would change 
her ways and had asked for guidance and 
patience, she could not hold her feelings 
at bay. 

“Kind of figured you would be around 
soon,” she said flatly as Sandra entered 
the apartment still carrying the little girl. 

“I told you I was coming,” Sandra 
replied curtly. 

“There’s some mail for you.” 

“Good. I hope my check came.” 

“Tt came.” There was silence as Sandra 
picked up the mail off the dinning room 
table, fingering through the letters rapidly 
until she found what she was looking for. 

“You know what you’ve got to do,” 
her mother said. 

“Now don’t start in on me, Mama.” 
Sandra sat on the couch with Paula by her 
side. She examined the mail and was 


Robert E. Johnson has experienced the 
harrowing ordeal of homelessness that he 
now writes about in evocative short sto- 
ries. After being evicted from his apart- 
ment, he lived on the streets of Oakland 
and Berkeley for several months. 

He writes: “At 53 years old, a time in 
life when some think of retirement or 


sorry she still used her mother’s address. 
She did not need to be hassled. Things 
were bad enough in her life without con- 
stantly being reminded. 

“Miss Marilyn called this morning,” 
her mother continued. 


“So!” 

“She said that if you didn’t pay her 
today, you couldn’t live there anymore.” 

“I know what she said. I wish both you 
and Miss Marilyn would stay out of my 
business.” 

“You had better be careful of what you 
wish for...” 

But Sandra, cutting her off in mid-sen- 
tence, finished the epithet, “because it just 
might come true,” she said sarcastically. 

“Mommy, don’t argue,” Paula, kneel- 
ing on the couch SONS Sandra, said soft- 
ly i in Her mother’s s caval 
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daughter peering into the sad little face 
that looked so much like her own; olive 
skin, pert nose, delicate lips, full dimpled 
cheeks, and large brown eyes with thick 
brows and long lashes. 

“We really aren’t arguing. That’s just 
how grown-ups talk sometimes.” But 
Sandra could tell Paula was not satisfied 
with this reply, for her lips were com- 
pressed in a pout and her eyes downcast. 

“Would you like to stay with me for a 
while?” Though the question rolled off 
Sandra’s lips with ease, she knew that such 
an occurrence was unlikely. However, she 
achieved the desired response, for suddenly 
Carla’s face was aglow. 

“Oh, yes! When, Mommy?” 

“T have some things to do today, but 
maybe tomorrow.” 

Sandra’s mother, who had taken a seat 
at the dining room table, heard these 
remarks and shook her head in disgust. 
She had seen much in her years, but was 
appalled at the tragic scene that played 
‘before her. 

To anyone else, Sandra, an attractive 
and seemingly successful young woman, 
appeared to be doing well in life. But 
there were details only a mother would 
recognize that told another story. Though 
Sandra was smartly dressed for the weath- 
er in a fashionable maroon coat insulated 
against the cold, a stain on one sleeve and 
a missing button told another story. 
Sandra’s shoes, fashionable and of quali- 
ty, were badly scuffed and the heels in 
need of repair. Her hair of medium length, 
always neat and coiffured, was casual to 
the point of being unkempt. Even more 
deplorable, it seemed that Sandra wore the 
same slacks and sweater the last time she 
flew by. Sandra, who was always meticu- 
lously neat, was literally falling to pieces 
before her mother’s eyes. 

“T’m not trying to run your life...” 

“You don’t have to,” Sandra cut in 
quickly. 


enjoy the success of their endeavors, I 
was homeless and destitute. I lived on the 
street, slept in abandoned buildings, and 
ate out of garbage cans.... Danger was as 
constant a companion as hunger.” 

Eventually, he was “taken in by a dear 
friend who was more like a mother than 
my birth mother.” With her help he 
received Social Security and found an 
apartment at UA Homes in Berkeley. 

Johnson had served with the 82nd 
Airborne Division during the Vietnam 
War. When his army time was up, he 
earned a B.A. in Sociology from the 
University of California. After graduat- 
ing, he worked for the university, then 
sold life insurance, all the while battling 
bi-polar disorder (manic depression). 

In his short stories, Johnson creates a 
world where human beings still care 
about one another, where homelessness is 
overcome one person at a time, and 
where — true to his own experience — 
one person may be the saving grace for a 
brother or sister stranded on the streets. 


But her mother would not be denied. 
Fingering a new ebony cross she wore 
around her neck on a silver chain, and 
staring into space as if beholding the Holy 
Spirit, she continued in a calm measured 
voice. “If you don’t pay Miss Marilyn 
what you owe her, she’s going to put you 
out. You know you can’t stay here. At this 
point there’s nothing I can really tell you 
and there’s little I can do for you besides 
making sure my granddaughter is taken 
care of. You don’t listen to me anyway. 

“But there’s one thing I know, and I 
have to say it. If you keep doing the 
things you’ve been doing, whatever they 
are, you’re headed for a bad fall, and I 
feel sorry for you. I just pray to God that 
they’re not too late.” 

Sandra had heard enough. She stood 
up, looking at her mother in speechless 
disbelief. Who was not too late? and for 
what? she thought. 

“Don’t go Mommy,” 
softly. 

“T’ll be back soon. Don’t cry,” Sandra 
said. Turning away from her mother, she 
saw a dark cloud cover her daughter’s 
angelic face. Bending down, she caressed 
the little girl. For a moment, she felt an 
immense sadness. “Don’t cry, honey.” 
And with a kiss, Sandra was gone. 

With check in hand, a new spirit took 
possession of her, body and soul. Yes, 
Miss Marilyn would get her (damn) 
money. But first she needed a hit of crack 
to calm the sting of her mother’s nagging. 


Paula pleaded 
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Not Hell — America 
by Shirley Grant 


The streets are paved 

The sidewalks wide, 

the shops are busy 

And here we sit on the curb 
With our belongings and our dog 
“Do you have any spare change? 
Maybe a quarter?!” 

“Do you have a smoke?” 

Hell isn’t anywhere but in this city. 
And yes, I smoke weed 

The agony is covered and closed 
And sometimes when I lay 

down I can smell clean sheets 

I roll up my jacket 

and put it under my head 

And in the Euphoric High 

I think my jacket is a soft pillow 
I drift off — and the Man comes 
And nudges me back to reality 
“You can’t sleep here” 

I’ve got the munchies 

so I pull out a piece of bread 

I got at the mission at noon. 

But this is my Nightmare 

My American Dream 

Not Hell — America! 
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Homeless people from San Rafael enjoy ae “Earthwalk” at the Marin Headlands. 


by Chaplain Chris Highland 


3 eehe Homeless Chaplaincy in. 
Marin DUEGHES the spirit of com- 


‘beihgs. We do this. in aw wonderful 


luxury, a treat.” “Peaceful surroundings.” 
“A way to understand lifestyles totally 


different from what I’m experiencing. I’m 


variety of ways. We gather each week at — 


St. Vincent’s Dining Room in San Rafael 
to be Pathfinders — a living, moving con- 
gregation of the street encouraging each 
other through making music, reading poet- 
ry and scriptures, sharing a cup of coffee 
and a huddle of unity. 

We carry that spirit to the local shelter 
Sunday night. Monday evening our Zen 
Buddhist board chair, Lee deBarros, leads 
a Meditation group downtown — a can- 
dle, quiet, breathing, awakening. Then 
each Tuesday we find warm companion- 
ship in our Wellness class, an hour of 
attentiveness to our health and survival, 
led by street folk. 

Homeless human beings seek home. 
Obvious. We at the Chaplaincy believe 


that people deserve the right to a roof. We . 


also believe each person deserves the right. 
to relief — deserves to experience “home” 
as a place within themselves — coming 
home to the center. We see this happen 
most of all on our “Earthwalks.” = > 


t here (on the streets) by choice, but 
: ngha at Green Gulch Zen 
9sé to learn and live another 
way.” “Just to briefly touch that level of 
peace.” “Besides being fun, it’s educa- 
tional.” “Diversion from the everyday 
routine.” “Socializing can be treacherous- 
ly dangerous.” “I ate the bread and the 
daffodils smiled.” 

“I haven’t felt this good in a long 
time.” “The plum tree looked like snow 
when it flies.” “Listen to that sound. The 
waterfall is beautiful.” “This is the only 
place I feel safe to eat.” “Mesmerizing.” 

We are a community on the move. 
People in transition. Painting the same 
picture together on the same canvas. Like 
the mandala sand-painting we watched 
Tibetan monks create near the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Each an artist. Every part 
essential to the whole masterpiece. 
Colors. Gentle art. The circle of our com- 
mon heart. The mandala was a wonderful 
symbol of our community spinning and 


growing and expressing the goodness of 
‘the outer and inner world. Reflecting 


An “Earthwalk” is an outing into :- 


Nature where, as one traveler said, “We 
embrace the world in a fresh way for. spir- 
itual renewal.” We load up the-van in 
front of St. Vincent’s Dining Room and 
drive out to gently touch the earth as we 
walk around a lake, run along the beach, 
picnic under the trees, talk to the birds, 
bow in a Zen garden, and relate to each 
other in more open ways. 

We reaffirm our oneness to the Great 
Spirit and Mother Earth. Not some kind of 


New-Agey thing you’d expect from Airy 


Marin. A real grounding in the gifts all 
around us. Gifts we often miss in the 
noisy, concrete, ho-hum city. 

Our soul-adventurers say what they 
feel: “It’s just so good for my head to get 
off the sidewalks.” “It’s good to under- 
stand a little more of other people’s cul- 
ture and religion.” “It’s always nice to get 
out of town and breathe the fresh air.” “A 
pleasant diversion from austerity.” “It’s a 


light, opening eyes, new paths to travel. 
~ Those-who carry so much, sometimes 


all they own, need short periods when 


they can feel earried. Letting go of the 
burdens. Releasing emotions and spirits 
and freeing the mind for fresh thoughts. 
The Chaplaincy van becomes a mobile 
sanctuary, a jester wagon of refuge, 
transporting us to a transcendence so 
hard to find on the mean streets. 

The sacredness of Nature helps open 
our eyes and blow out the windows of 
our rented minds, and we forget for a lit- 
tle while, that there are housed and 
unhoused, this race or that race, this reli- 
gion or that — we are interwoven into a 
creation called only, finally, men, 
women, People of God. 


Rev. Chris Highland, or “Captain 
Earthwalk,” is the Chaplain of the Marin 
Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy, 1150 E 
Street, San Rafael, CA, 94901. 

Phone: (415) 459-6452; Fax: (415) 
459-5071; e-mail: homeless @jps.net 


Rusty colored stones and speckled 
boulders reflect off the river floor. 
Pine cones dot the leave strewn path. 
Delicate fir saplings, and feathery 
leaves reach to the sun. _ 
Fir tree leaves crunch beneath our feet. 
Mosquitoes buzz, butterflies flutter and 
‘fir tree leaves crunch beneath our feet. 


Members of the Marin Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy watch Tibetan monks cre- , 
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ate mandala sand-paintings. Rev. Chris Highland observes: “Every part essential 
to the whole masterpiece. The circle of our common heart. The mandala was a 
wonderful symbol of our community spinning and growing and expressing the 


goodness of the outer and inner world.” 


ocaetcinpeaceecanaae 


‘THE BRIDGE OF © 
‘SUN AND MOON 
| by Claire J. Baker — — 


“We flaver Books We pull at jocks: 
How often we sport a laughing a 
_then sip reflection, tip the flask. 


May art, good works and love lend hope 
while we blindly or sighted grope 

to cross the Bridge of Sun and Moon 
that ends, unending, late or soon. 


M7 tne tn etter: aaa: nis bentley nlbeaterAryasepe gt-H OSA Meee Rt aan cowoee! 


IN MEDITATION 


by Claire J. Baker 


She finds her spirit fresher 

than ever before; 

she holds the image gently like 
when once she rescued a baby bird 
that fell from a tree by her door. 


‘Horizons, more thi she can count, 
spread before her in a mist 
so mystical she is sure such 


moisture is a christening. 


Seaetiat, but. 


The Blanket Man 
by Michael Creedon 


The Blanket Man is walking 

on the sidewalk. He walks 

like he is leading his people. 

The man in the faded red blanket, 
He walks the length of Broadway 
With the holy red blanket wrapped 
Over his shoulders like a poncho, i in 
Heat or cold, I see him 

Everywhere I go on that 

Long street. His stench 

Is bad. 


I know he eats, hecaiiee aometities 
I see him walking along chomping 
On a burger or something, but not 
Very often. I don’t know which 
Trash cans he raids. I don’t 

Know his story. lonly know __ 
That in my four years in Oakland 
I see him frequently, like an _ 
Old Testament Prophet. My 
Friend Tony calls him, 

“The Blanket Man.” I 

don’t call him anything. I 

just wonder and behold. 


He is the Egyptian Snowman of 
Oakland and Berkeley. — 

How can a poor man walk 

So endlessly? He illustrates © 
The point that there is often 
oe else to do. Ai project 


His face i is i Gai: len 


Him: warm. I can’ t etn him 
Having a place t to live; | I see him — 
Walking at noon 2 as often as at 
Eleven at night, dawn oF 3 pm a 


Somehow the blanket: man sums. 


The whole homelessness. thing up. “ hea © 


But nie) is the whole ious 
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by Keith Bencher and Nikki M. 
Lethridge 


S = ommunity Impact, an agency 
‘that coordinates a variety of 
“done-in-a-day” volunteer pro- 
~~ jects around the Bay Area, 


sponsored a night of ice skating at the 
Oakland Ice Center for the children of the 
Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center on 
January 26. Twelve eager Community 
Impact (CI) volunteers rallied together 25 
children, ages six to fifteen, in the cafete- 
ria of the Henry Robinson Center before 
the brief two-block walk to the Ice Center. 
With the assistance of the helpful Ice 
Center staff, the volunteers laced up the 
skates of the excited kids. There were few 
experienced skaters and for some this was 
their very first time on ice skates — 
although they would suggest that their sum- 
mer roller-blading excursion around Lake 
Merritt was all the training they needed. y 


CONTROLLED CHAOS ON ICE 

Without hesitation, novices and experts 
alike dashed onto the rink and began an 
evening which, in retrospect, can only be 
described as controlled chaos. Most of the 
CI volunteers accompanied the children 
on the ice and attempted to maintain some 
semblance of order, while others taught 
the newcomers how to skate. 

With a couple of snack breaks and a 15- 
minute intermission so that the zamboni (a 
sweeping machine used to clean the shaved 
ice) could clear the rink, we were at the 
Oakland Ice Center from about 6:30 p.m. 


Shirley Ratliff 
unemployed 


“What I’m most looking 
forward to is for the state 
to give me back my SSI 
»| and to get help at 

| Berkeley Mental Health. 
They help me with issues 
that I have from a long 
time ago. I’ve been 


STREET SPIRIT 


Need a break from your stressful routine? As these smiles show, 
taking children skating is great for the spirits. Community Impact 
took youth from the Henry Robinson Center on an ice-skating trip. 


until closing time at 9:00 p.m. 

Everyone had a great time. There were 
plenty of smiles and many photographs 
taken. After the children were shepherded 
back to the Henry Robinson center, the 
kids thanked the CI volunteers for show- 
ing them a wonderful time, and the volun- 
teers thanked the parents for letting their 
children spend the evening out that night. 

Sophia Brinston of the Henry 
Robinson Multi-Service Center expressed 
her extreme appreciation for our time and 
efforts. She said that all the kids have 


What are you most apie ond to? 
(asked at St. Vincent de Paul Dining Room, Oakland) 


) Gena Waters, janitorial 


_ “I’m looking forward to find- 
: ing a good job. Id like the 

- shelters where I’m staying to 
| bea little more sympathetic 
to people’s dilemma, and the 
| agencies to be more astute 
with their criteria and more 

| open-minded. They forget 

. how tough things are. They 


been telling her what a great time they 
had and how much fun they had spending 
time with all the CI volunteers. Hats off to 
all participants, and we hope to report 
more good things from the Henry 
Robinson Center in the future. 


THE HENRY ROBINSON CENTER 
The Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center was named for an advocate for the 
homeless, a local minister who died of 
AIDS, homeless. The center was created 
after the 1989 Loma Prieta Earthquake 
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left more than 2,500 low-income residents 
homeless. Families constituted a large 
portion of this new homeless population. 
A result of a grass-roots organizing 
effort including a collaboration by 
American Friends Service Committee 
(sponsor of Street Spirit), Dignity 
Housing West, the American Red Cross, 
Travelers Aid Society, Alameda County 
and the City of Oakland led to the renova- 
tion of the Touraine Hotel. In February, 
1992, it opened its doors to individuals 


See Community Impact page 15 


William Walker, laborer; Kristie Walker, mother 
“Our dream house. Four bedrooms, a 2-car garage, 
and maybe a swimming pool. It’s got to have a PC 


depressed and abused all 

p my life. Berkeley Mental 

Health was the only place 
| that would help me for free. I go there for one hour 

| every week, and I usually just cry, but I feel so much 

| better when I come out. Sometimes I can’t get around 

| people at all, but I’m feeling better now. When you’re 
| homeless you don’t just have the homeless problems, 

/ you have mental health issues, too.” 


Adrian 
unemployed 


“T’m twenty days in 
California and I want 
most to take a shower. I 
want work and an apart- 
ment. I am alone.” 


Tony 
restaurant worker 


“Nothing... 
Having a job and some 
Fe money. That’s about it. I 

, have to get the money 
- before I know what’s next. 
Well, actually, I’m looking 
forward to buying some 
| blankets. I’m looking for- 


I don’t know... 


ward to having a cigarette.” 


/ sometimes treat you like a 
child. There’s no consideration for couples. They send me 
to one shelter and my husband to another.” 


Mr. Yfuse Mahammed 
salesman 


| “Well I’m looking forward to 
_ bettering the Nation of 
; African People. When it’s 
F time to vote, the African 
People must show up. They 
; must show up for the meet- 
' ings with the European peo- 
| ple running this country. 
They must tell these people 

|= =# about their needs, and the 
needs of the children who are growing up nowadays. 
These meetings are not just political, but also spiritual 
because of the holiness within our African Islam People.” 


Howard Wade 
construction worker 


“A better life, a place to 
stay, Security, an income. 
That’s most of what I 
want.” 


system. That’s just basic these days. Nice neighbors, 
nice neighborhood, where kids can go outside without 
someone snatching them. A couple more kids.” 


Rachael Bush 
business administration 


“For people in Oakland 
to stop stealing my moth- 
- er’s Social Security 
check. They don’t give 
her her medicine, and 
~{ sometimes they don’t 
give her food. This girl’s 
: been taking her money 
for 10 ¢ or r 15 years. They get the money by saying that 
she owes them, and if she don’t give it, they threaten 
her with violence. It’s extortion.” 


K. K. Massissa, whatev- 
er I want to become 


“The struggle ahead, con- 
fronting the struggle. ’m 
an Early Berkeley. I came 
to California in 1945, 
leaving Chicago because 
there was more action 

# here. My sons tried to get 
F me into a rest home, but I 
didn’t go for it. Life isn’t 
about you: it’s s about unity, it’s organizing. It’s becom- 
ing a part of the other man, the other woman.” 
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Forced Psychiatric Drugging a Dangerous Step Towarts 1984 


Oregon’s ‘Chemical Crusade’ to Give Courts the Power to Drug Citizens involuntarily 


Attorney Generals all over the 
U.S. are suing tobacco compa- 
nies because they’ve hooked 
our youth. But forced neurolep- 
tics hook people in a far more 
insidious way than Joe Camel 
ever did. 


by The Support Coalition 


lready, some Oregonians liv- 

ing at home out in the commu- 

nity are court ordered to take 

prescribed psychiatric drugs 
against their will. Nearly 40 states in the 
U.S., including Oregon, have quietly 
passed such “involuntary outpatient com- 
mitment” laws. There is a push going on 
throughout the U.S., Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and elsewhere to expand this 
heavy-handed approach. 

Oregon Attorney General Hardy Myers 
is being asked to jump on this bandwagon. 
A staff member in his office is pushing for- 
ward a vast expansion of this “chemical 
crusade.” Support Coalition has obtained a 
draft of the bill, dated Feb. 9, 1999. 

This bill would allow any two 
Oregonians to begin the process of an 
“Investigation and Intervention” of any 
other Oregonian, who is NOT YET 
COMMITTABLE. After an 
“Investigation,” if the subject refuses to 
appear before the judge, the subject can 
be arrested and brought to the hearing. In 
fact, the hearing can even be held in their 
own home. 

The judge may then order the subject 
to follow a “treatment plan,” which could 


include taking psychiatric drugs against 


their will, even while living out in the 
community in their own home. If the sub- 
ject ignores the plan and an investigator 
feels they are “deteriorating,” the subject 
can be brought back in front of the judge 
for a second hearing to see if they meet 
commitment criteria yet. 

Let us emphasize this point: This bill is 
really NOT about people who already 
meet the current criteria for commitment. 
Oregon currently has a commitment law, 
and an involuntary outpatient commit- 
ment law. This proposed law would create 
a whole new category of hundreds or 
thousands of Oregonians, who psychia- 
trists predict might “become” commitable 
some day. All current studies, however, 
show that psychiatrists have zero scientif- 
ic ability to predict future dangerousness. 

The bill claims to help “establish 
access to treatment program and interven- 
tion,” but in reality it would mean using 
the intimidation factor of the courts so 
that a lot more Oregonians could be 
frightened into taking their psychiatric 
drugs against their will, even in the sancti- 
ty of their own home. 

And this is the same government that 
claims it has a “War AGAINST Drugs.” 

Who could be required to appear 


from page four 


funding, not due until about May 10, and 
without waiting for a vote on another 
proposal before the council to ban the use 
of signs in asking for alms. 


In this more than affluent city, we are 
in a struggle over how to treat the poorest 
among us. The drive for change is com- 
ing from the poor themselves with some 
help from many of us who understand 
just how lucky we are to still be living in 
some sort of housing in a city with the 
highest housing costs in the nation. 


The bill would mean using 
the intimidation factor of 
the courts so that a lot more 
Oregonians could be fright- 
ened into taking psychiatric 
drugs against their will, 
even in the sanctity of their 
own home. And this is the 
same government that 
claims it has a ““War 
AGAINST Drugs.” 


before a judge in such an “Intervention”? 
The net this bill would create is so huge it 
could capture a logging truck. This draft 
of the bill is made up of 37 pages of 
bizarrely awkward language. So let us 
give one scenario, and see if it could fit 
you or someone you care about: 

Your family doctor’knows ‘you’re a 
fairly recent psychiatric survivor, and so 
prescribes a psychiatric drug. You decline 
his suggestion (so in his eyes you’re “not 
receiving... medical care.”). Your doctor 
feels your refusal to take prescribed drugs 
is for “irrational” reasons (so in his eyes 
you fall into the wrong half of an eight- 
step “capacity level” chart that looks 
vaguer than an astrology reading). 

Your doctor decides to be on the safe 
side, and calls for an “Investigation.” If an 
“Investigator” can apply the following 
loosy-goosy language to you, the judge 
could order you to take those drugs: You 
show “mental or physical deterioration” 
such that “to a reasonable medical proba- 
bility” you will “in the foreseeable future” 
experience “substantial adverse conse- 
quences” to your “health or safety.” 

In the eyes of many “mental health 
professionals” we know, that’s everyone! 
The average psychiatrist could apply this 
test to President Clinton! (Maybe they 
should, but that’s another story.) 

We need to tell Attorney General 
Hardy Myers how strongly everyone 
opposes this “medication militia model.” 
The staff person in the Attorney General’s 
office who is the cheerleader for this mon- 
strosity is Mark Gardner. In a phone inter- 
view, Gardner told us his main experience 
was that, “I was once a Circuit Court 
judge. I committeed 500 to 1,000 cases.” 

Gardner has not been on the other side 
of that gavel, though. Gardner admitted 
that neither he nor the “civil commitment” 
‘committee he worked with did any in- 
depth investigation of the issues of forced 
psychiatric drugging, what long-term use 
of these drugs can do to a person, or what 
possible alternatives to force might work. 

On February 12, Gardner talked to us 
about his latest draft. He disagreed with 
our interpretation, because in his view the 
judge’s order to follow treatment in this 
“intervention” isn’t really enforceable 
with physically forced treatment. So there 


Art from Madness Network News 


you are, arrested and hauled before a 
judge (Gardner calls that a “discussion’). 
The judge orders you to follow your doc- 
tor’s treatment plan, and bangs a gavel. 
Now how do you think you’re going to 
feel? For most people, intimidated and 


frightened. But Gardner claims that — if 
: 2 2 2 8 ef. Se ia 
the person ‘knows the: iris and Olits:of his 


37-page law — they will understand they 
can technically ignore the treatment order 
as long as they don’t actually become 
“committable.” 

Then why propose this bill at all? 
Because the judge’s threat — even if in 
Gardner’s mind it’s an empty threat — is 
still a threat. This is “gavel therapy.” I 
pointed out to Gardner that if someone 
commits robbery with an unloaded gun, 
it’s still theft in the eyes of the law. 

Gardner’s proposal uses the dignity 
and black robes of the court as a way to 
bully citizens. “Gardner’s Gavel Therapy” 
doesn’t make up for a lack of housing, a 
lack of funding for good services, a lack 
of peer-run mutual support programs. 

Adding insult to injury, Gardner’s law 
would throw us a crumb, claiming “men- 
tal health client” groups will be consulted. 
But we consumer and survivor advocates 
are still not in the subcommittee that 
advised Gardner. We are all united in 
opposing this bill. 

Those pushing this proposal are affili- 
ated with the National Alliance for the 
Mentally Ill (NAMD, a “parents’ organi- 
zation.” While there are some pro-free- 
dom NAMI members, NAMI leaders try 
to keep it quiet that NAMI has gotten mil- 
lions of dollars directly from psychiatric 
drug manufacturers. NAMI’s own annual 
report a few years ago revealed that more 
than half of their major corporate donors 
were psychiatric drug manufacturers. 
NAMI is the voice of the drug industry. 

Here in Eugene, we have seen the 
results of heavy-handed outpatient drug- 
ging being pressured on people. The fami- 
ly of Ricky Herron, a 35-year-old African 
American man who died in the psychiatric 
system, is suing Lane County Mental 
Health. Ricky died after being pressured 
to stay on Clozapine, 07 an outpatient 
basis in a half-way house, even though he 
was enduring horrible side effects. The 
family lost the first round, but appealed 


Shine On (for Procol Harum) 
by Michael Creedon 


For you whose skulls were opened wide in 
Revolution, vision, darkness, hospital or sleep 
Let me just say you are not alone, other 
Boneheads queue up to take your place. 


But me, I thought I was alone; such 
Was my saving grace, and that others 
Treated me the same. 


Under the freeway and in the haunted 
Abandoned houses of Riverside and Oakland 
Where I hung tight for many’s the 
Young year, a figment of truth 
Remains. Shine on. Shine on. 

Now the federal government funds 

A project for the salvation of 

Meth freaks. Ain’t that a kick 

In the head and a day too late 

For an ocean of lost souls now in 
Wine or grave to sleep. 


Does anyone remember my 
Prefigured pleas? The answers came 
In abundance, years later, after 

I had died to all that again 

& again. Blake & illusion were 

my only friends. 


For those who lined past me 

In friendship or lack of health, 

Just remember this simple refrain: 
Shine on. Shine on. 


and has won a new trial in federal court. 

Some people choose to take the drugs 
commonly used in forced drugging: the 
“neuroleptics” such as Thoraziiie# Haldol, 
Prolixin, Clozapine, etc. But others have 
very rational reasons to refuse, though 
their doctors may disagree. © 
s O'Phe-conimunity and deeision- makers 
should know that recent medical evidence 
is showing long-term use of the neurolep- 
tics can actually change the size and shape 
of the brain, and these changes are so big 
they are visible on CT and MRI scan. [See 
The Lancet, 9/5/98, and American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 12/98.] 

This neuroleptic-induced brain change 
can make quitting really hard. The brain 
fights back while on the drug. So when a 
person quits neuroleptics, medical 
research shows, those drug-induced brain 
changes can become unmasked, resulting 
in horrible mental and physical effects 
lasting for months. This is then used to 
justify forcing them to go back on the 
drugs. This is called a “rebound” or “dis- 
continuation syndrome.” Everyone has a 
right to know about it. 

Attorney Generals all over the U.S. are 
suing tobacco companies because they’ve 
hooked our youth. But forced neuroleptics 
hook people in a far more insidious way 
than Joe Camel ever did. 

There are other “medication militia” 
plans waiting in the wings. Some people 
want to create a “Program of Assertive 
Community Treatment” (PACT) through- 
out the United States. PACT already 
exists statewide in six states. PACT 
includes at-home psychiatric drug deliver- 
ies — sometimes every day — by “mental 
health system” workers to assure “med- 
ication compliance.” There’s more info 
about PACT on Support Coalition’s web 
site: www.efn.org/~dendron 


Intervene to stop this bill. Contact 
Attorney General Hardy Myers now! 
Message: NO Expansion of Forced 
Outpatient Drugging! STOP Civil | 
Commitment “Intervention” Proposal! 


E-mail: hardy.myers @state.or.us 

Write: Attorney General Hardy Myers 
1162 Court St. NE, Justice Building; 
Salem, OR 97310-0506 

Phone: 503/378-4400; Fax: 503/378-4017. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Alynn Woodson 


ince 1988, East Bay Habitat for 
S Humanity has been building quality 

affordable homes for people in 
need. In that time, volunteers in conjunc- 
tion with homeowners have helped to 
build and renovate 33 homes, with 15 
homes currently under construction. 

East Bay Collegiate Challenge 1999 
provides students with an alternative 
spring break — building simple, decent 
houses with those in need. The program 
runs Tuesdays through Fridays, from 
March 7 through April 3, 1999. 
Nationally, this year’s program includes 
more than 8,000 students from 367 


schools, working at 150 host affiliates © 


throughout the country. East Bay Habitat 
for Humanity is hosting 190 students from 
1] schools, making this one of the top 10 
major sites in the country. 


prime Break wwidia 


Habitat for Humanity has been a 
Collegiate Challenge host since 1992. 
This year’s Collegiate Challenge will 
focus on building at the 105th Avenue 
Housing Development in Oakland where 
40 single-family homes eventually will be 
developed. The project is scheduled to be 


completed by the spring of 2000; and 21 
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“T learned that poverty does 
not discriminate. Working with 
Habitat throughout college has 
given me the motivation and 
desire to dedicate a section of 
my life — for the rest of my life 


— to volunteerism.” 

— Krista Formo, a Concordia 
College student, describing her alternative 
spring break with Habitat for Humanity 


families already own homes at this site. 

“| learned that poverty does not dis- 
criminate,” said Krista Formo from 
Concordia College, after her East Bay 
Collegiate Challenge experience. 
“Working with Habitat throughout college 
has given me the motivation and desire to 
dedicate a section of my life — for the 


ty 


rest of my life — to volunteerism.” 

Students are helping themselves and 
their own community as they help others 
build new homes, new hope and new 
lives. The majority of the students 
involved with the Collegiate Challenge 
program are active members of their cam- 
pus chapter or local affiliate of Habitat. 
This program enables students to bring 
back skills, experience, and enthusiasm to 
share with the rest of their affiliate. 

In addition to donating their time and 
energy to help build houses, students -help 
raise funds to build the homes they are 
constructing as well as future homes the 
affiliates will build. This year students 
have raised more than $700,000 nationally. 


For more information, contact: Alynn 
Woodson, Collegiate Challenge 
Coordinator, East Bay Habitat for 
Humanity, Phone: (510) 251-6306 


United States of 


Washington, D. C. | 
by Rhett Stuart © | 


PRIORITY AND THE WORK OF THE SOUL. 


Something I’ve known for a long time now: everyone comes back to San 
Francisco, like Sorrento. I guess, again, it’s priority. Like the occasional 
silliness of conference rooms versus the purity of counseling. 


Separate wrong 


Character of George Washington, a wash 
While headlines boom booming economy 


_by Rhett Stuart with Emily that afternoon about the trip | While small-print underbelly dares not 
Po to launch a new self-help center. proclaim where it heads 
66 e’ve got to discipline the “You're so lucky to be going to Big_| To the rich belly making the poor poorer 


volunteers.” I know exactly 

who said it. I'd left a job, 

and for the second time kept the span going 

by living on savings in order to write. It was 

fun finding ways for making this last long 

and thusly buying my freedom. “You’ ve 
got your job,” a friend said. 

oy _ Emily, who was also a poet, told me on 

the phone she was going with a group to 

Esalen to learn how to start and facilitate a 

" center that eventually evolved as the 


Sur,” I told her. 

“Call Wade and tell him you want 
to go too,” she encouraged. 

That dramatic, passionate and 
romantic landscape is in every fiber of 
me. I was born in Virginia where I 
either had the flat land of the Atlantic 
Ocean or had to travel to the northern 
part of the state to the Blue Ridge 
mountains. But sea and hill simultane- 


But muscular 25-year-old who would 
panhandle anyway, lives a paradox; 
approaches slim 65-year-old on fixed 
income to give him some 


while creative artists 
paying own way paving town rainbows 
are forced out at expense of 

greedy bullying government grimaces 
for vote coveting their 
costly power of no returns 


AW wt we VS = ee a i ae Ne 


“Tenderloin Self-Help Center.” 

(At that point they were to ask us to 
suggest a name for it and I’d said “Hands 
of Peers.” That brings to mind-the young 
lady who, years earlier, had asked me to 
name her singing jazz quartet; I instantly 
said. “The Fortiflyers”, against her no fur- 
ther comment. And Carolyn, another lady, 
did not change the title of her song, “I 
Envy You,” after I said, “I’d have called 
it, “Your Very Sad Romance,” which too 
was the song’s last line. Three losers. Just 
kidding. Not really.) 

“Any way,” you can guess how inven- 
tive I am. A friend of Mother laughed on 
telling me that it amazed her when she 
said, “I can’t believe it that Rhett leaves 


_for work each morning. He wants to stay 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


At Esalen, they seemed to feel I 
was good at “‘reflective listening,” 
and I was comfortable with it. You 
would validate a person’s feelings 
while reflecting them back to him. 


about a rather loose conflict between 
alternate alternative and: how invention 
through writing overpowers the second 
one for me.) 

The Bravo television network has inter- 
views of actors at Actor’s Studio. One of 


ously, as in Big Sur? Never. I’ve seen 
a lot of the beauty of Europe, and Big 
Sur is my favorite spot in all the world. 

So why am I here in San Francisco, 
one might ask. I never work things out 
like that. My first book is called Man 
Offbeat. ''d say it was the line of least 
resistance — the philosophy of my life. 

I told Nirbachita that I’m counseling a 
young man now and that I learned it years 
ago because I wanted to return to Big Sur. 

She quietly said, “Alright.” 

Even before I ever had seen the area, I 
would get off on horror movies, forget the 
Draculas, and fantasize romantic evenings 
before the fire during rainstorms and 
lightning against the panes of some old 
candlelit mansion, atop a'jagged cliff, and 
over tumultuous sea heard hitting the big 


person’s feelings while reflecting them 
back to him. Then, when you felt you knew 
enough of the story, you’d tell it back to 
him. After this point, you might feel you 
could suggest some question to him, i.e., 
“Why don’t you call her?” 

“T don’t want to call her.” 

This you accept. Because you don’t 
really know. He may have said yes. And 
I’ve had someone phone and thank me for 
advice when he’d given it to himself. 1 
never have believed in advice anyway. 
Someone might just think that I gave it to 
him. You yourself learn as much from the 
people you counsel. 

When we returned to San Francisco and 
had meetings, I found myself making a few 


Xe. 


: home and write poetry. That’s what he the questions always asked is what they rocksI was on. * waves — I, who was the kid that sat in 
° should be doing.” would want to do if they didn’t do what At Esalen, they seemed to feel I was _ back of the class while growing up. This 
S (Hey, Reader, let’s ae to the subject! they do. For myself, I thought: “Counsel.” good at “reflective listening,” and I was _ was good for me. I can give you examples. 
y in truth it is the same subject though. It’s | And that gets me back to the phone talk comfortable with it. You would validate a 080s See Priowity and dhe Soul paeaily. 
Spirits a Taxed The Homeless. like breadcrumbs in a forest, but 
squawking pigeons ate their ara eel eas 
by Lynda Cobden by Julia Vinograd © No way back. 
y He rose at 5:30 a.m. to commute to the big city The pictures of lost children Under x-rays the people who aren’t there 
[ | and caught a casual commute ride to San Francisco. turn up on milk cartons, _ push their shopping cart shaped skeletons 
: He thought about upcoming property taxes milk teeth gleaming. “Have you seen me?” crammed with blurs and blobs. 
M and then took off his glasses and napped in the car. And everyone wants to see them, _ A The tumors of time. 
2 When he got to the city he couldn’t find his glasses they’re soft and warm as cookies. Laughter-stained cigarette smoke : 
: and gave the driver his business card. But the pictures of people who aren’t there curling against a wall. i 


Authorities want to wipe them off the sky 
like wiping a windshield at a gas station. 
The people who aren’t there .,, 

are blocking the rear-view mirror, 

are blown into eyes Hike sand, 

are in the way. 

Old shoes patched with paper plans 

and maps of city projects that 

require their absence. 

Breathing the same air, softly. 

The people who aren’t there 

are here. 


are only a deck of marked cards, 
cheating solitude at solitaire. Homeless, 
A big wind blew all their befores away. 
Impacted teeth grew over their names. 
Even the lines in their hands unraveled, 
these are the lines they stand in 

to ask for their hands back. 

‘No one wants to see themselves 

not wanting to see them. 

No one wants to see. : 

The people who aren’t there 

left a trail of fingerprints behind them 


Embarrassed and slightly disoriented without his glasses 
he exited the car and then put his briefcase 

on a large box inside a doorway 

near the bus terminal. He heard a voice, say, “heh, ” and 
he jumped. That day, that week and that month 

he could not get the image 

out of his mind of a man in a box. 


Solutions aren’t usually found in a box, 
conveniently stored away. 

What are the out of the box solutions? 
Property taxes are due and human taxes 
are mounting. Spirits are taxed. 


‘ 
é 
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7% Night On A Rocky Road 


George i is remembered in her prayers, for surely — 
she had been a damsel in distress — damned by 
-acrack cocaine addiction; dangling on the brink 
of oblivion — and he, a knight on a rocky road. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


from page nine 


After cashing the check and setting 
aside money for Miss Marilyn and other 
necessities, Sandra had enough for a crack 
rock. With haste she found herself in the 
crack house, alone in a cluttered back bed- 
room, with a fat $20 rock the dealer said 
was,as nice as ice cream. The audible 
crackling of the burning rock was proof of 
its good quality, and thick smoke clouded 
the glass pipe as she pulled the narcotic 
deep into her lungs. Euphoria surged 
through her body, and her spirits soared. 

Once in this nether world she was cap- 
tured by the craving. There was no turn- 
ing back or stopping, and one rock led to 
another, and another; and the light of day 
turned into darkness. When she had spent 
her last dollar, and smoked her last rock, 
she was forced to leave. Experiencing the 
jitters and reeling for another hit, her spir- 
its took an exasperating plunge into 
despair and despondency. 

Even when she sought a bed at the 
woman’s shelter, she was too late and was 
turned away. All this played in Sandra’s 
mind, over and over again, and more and 
more she realized the absurdity of her stu- 
pidity. In the embrace of a stranger, in the 
gloom of darkness, unable to sleep, 
Sandra gazed at the building’s front. The 
liquor store’s lights were out, and fewer 
cars passed on the avenue. 

No longer did she imagine ghosts 
dancing before her, yet two long shadows 
fell upon the wall, and two figures 
approached up the walkway. She nudged 
George in the ribs with her elbow. 

“T see,” he responded as if he had been 
awake all the time. “You just sit back. Pll 
take care of this.” 

George made his presence known, 
exclaiming: “This spot’s taken!” 

The two figures — one tall and thin, 
the other short and heavy — stopped. 

“We just want to take care of some 
business, partner. You know what I 

vumean;” the tall thin newcomers ‘spoke in 
street jargon. 

With these words, Sandra’s attitude 
perked. Maybe she could get a hit, but at 
the same instance she knew she was ask- 
ing for trouble. It was crack that had land- 
ed her in her current predicament. To 
make matters worse, there was something 
suspicious about these two individuals. 
Probably gang-bangers, she thought. 

“T said this spot was taken.” 


There was unmistakable force in 


George’s words, totally different from the 
wimpish manner in which he had 
responded to Sandra’s challenge. Though 
apparently at a disadvantage against two 
seedy characters, his back to the wall, 
George seemed to be in complete control 
of the situation. The individuals, their 
heads together in conference, seemed to 
be assessing their next move. 

“We'll kick you down something nice 


and fat,” the thin one said, insinuating that- 


they had crack rocks. “We’ll make it right 
for you,” the other added. He wore a base- 
ball cap tilted in a rakish fashion. 

“I don’t mess around,” George replied 
bluntly with the two-pronged statement 
that, in street vernacular, showed that he 


neither smoked crack nor was he in the 


mood to play games with those who did. 

“That you, Big George?” - 

“Yea. It’s me.” 

“That’s OK then. We didn’t know it 
was you, George. We’ll find another 
place. No problem.” — 

And the two figures turned and left 
without another word, slinking back down 
the walkway. George watched them leave, 
then reclaimed his seat next to Sandra 
who was as amazed as she was puzzled. 

“Who were those two,” she asked as 
George put his arms aroynd her. 

‘A couple of crack heads.” 

In that instance, perhaps more than at 
any other time, Sandra realized how far she 
had fallen. Maybe this assessment, as sad 
as it was, served to redirect her focus and 
attitude. While only moments before, disre- 
garding the consequences, she had wished 
for a hit, now she wanted to be rid of drugs 
and the craving that still tormented her. 

“Do you think they’ll be back?” 

“No. They’ re too busy trying to get high 
or rip somebody off. I know ‘em. Those 
two are as wrong as two left shoes. If they 
would have found you alone... Well, let’s 
not even think about that. I'll just say there 
are a lot of lowlifes out here.” 

“I see what you mean,” she said softly. 
Although no longer cold, a shiver raced 
through her body. 

Apparently George was not the person 
she thought. While she was grateful for 
his guardianship, she could not thank him, 
for she harbored another concern that 
made her cautious. There was something 
she did not understand. Did he want 
something from her in return? A pimp 
might assist a lady in distress to gain her 


confidence. But George gave no indica- 
tion of being anything other than a home- 
less person. His rhythmic breathing sug- 
gested he was asleep, though Sandra was 
not sure. However, she was sure of one 
thing: She had to change the course of her 
life. She thought of Paula and felt 
heartache as she recalled the sad look on 
her daughter’s face. 

Still unable to sleep, Sandra watched 
as the light of dawn brightened the sky, 
gently streaking the building’s front in 
pastels of yellow, red and orange. Only 
then did her eyes close. Somewhere in the 
distance a police car or fire truck 
screamed in alarm but Sandra heard noth- 
ing for she was sound asleep. 

It took a bit of shaking for George to 
bring her around. Slowly she opened her 
eyes. For a moment she had no inkling of 
her whereabouts. Although she had not 
slept long, it had been a hard troubled sleep. 
Now her body felt tired and drained. 

“Tt’s time to get moving,” ae said 
apologetically. 

“What time is it?” she whee: out of 
habit while gathering her thoughts, rub- 
bing the sleep from her eyes. 

He pushed his sleeves back exposing 
an expensive-looking silver watch. 

“6:45.” 

As if released from a pit, the tragic 
events of the preceding day and night 
swarmed into Sandra’s mind, and she 
remembered that her money was gone and 
that she was homeless. Though she tried to 
maintain her composure and spunk, she 
could not control her facial features which 
reflected the despair that crushed her spirits. 

“I know a place where we can get a 
nice breakfast,” George said quickly. 

Though her stomach twitched with 


hunger, she was still troubled by the fact. 


that George, a total stranger, was so con- 
siderate. “I don’t want to put you out. You 
don’t have to do this,” said she, concern 
etching her brows.. 

“Don’t worry about thal Soriemies | I 
do odd jobs for these people and they look 
out for me.” 


__ After a while she relented, and George 


helped her stand. As she brushed her hair 
into place and straightened her clothes, he 
stacked the cardboard in a corner and col- 
lected the empty coffee cups. 

In the light of day George appeared 
quite different from the person who had 
intruded on her the previous night. In his 
late forties or early fifties, he stood about 
six feet and towered over her. His com- 
plexion was a reddish brown, and his 
clean-shaven face was dotted with freckles. 

Surprisingly, he dressed like a sailor. A 


‘neatly rolled, navy blue knitted cap sat 


proudly on his head. He wore a peacoat- 
style jacket over a gray sweat shirt, a pair 
of blue jeans and black work boots. 
Though his clothing was well worn, 
unlike many street people she had 
encountered, he was neither shabby nor 
dirty. There was a neatness or order about 
him that defied his station in life. 

“Were you in the Navy?” She thought 
of the incident with the two characters 
earlier, and recalled how he had taken 


control. ‘Big George,’ they called him. 


“No, I was in the Army. Oh, the 
clothes,” he gave a little chuckle. “I 
picked them up at an Army Navy Surplus 
Store. I don’t like wearing camouflage 
stuff, it brings back bad memories.” 

She wanted to ask what his game was, 
for there had to be more to this person 
than what she could make out. Yet he had 
looked out for her without asserting him- 
self or trying to take advantage of the situ- 
ation or her vulnerability. Truly she was 
grateful to him, but was still cautious. 

“Why are you being so nice to me?” 
She could not resist the question. 

“[’ve been through scme rough times 
myself. I know what it’s like. I might not 
have made it if people hadn’t helped me. 
If I didn’t return the favor it wouldn’t be 


right. I just try to do the right thing. You 


know, what goes around comes around. 
You seem like a nice young lady who’s 
going through some bad things and rough 
times. If I can lend a hand or help, I will. 
That may sound funny, but that’s me.” 

Sandra could appreciate the truth and 
simplicity of his statement and it relieved 
some of her concern. It seemed as if he 
had made a number of important changes 
in his life. She wondered if she could do 
the same. When they left the spot, Sandra 
was still unable to figure out her next 
move. But somehow George had inspired 
her to change her life. 

To Sandra’s relief, George kept off the 
main streets, picking his way through resi- 
dential areas that showed an inclination 
towards prosperity as they proceeded to 
their breakfast. At times, the drudgery of 
the walk made her want to stop. Only 
George’s optimistic chatter kept her mov- 
ing. He covered an endless range of sub- 
jects that included his Vietnam tour of duty, 
the printing company he once owned, his 
monumental battle with crack, as well as 
the new life and rebirth he experienced. 

Through it all Sandra hardly spoke but, 
from time to time, grunted responses. 
George seemed quite comfortable carry- 
ing on a conversation in this manner and 
proved to be a tireless walker and talker. 

Still, Sandra could not put the thought 
of the unlikeliness of her situation out of 
her mind. Here she was following a per- 
son she hardly knew to someplace she had 
no idea of. The farther they walked, the 
more George rambled and the clearer 


Sandra saw him as a misfit or a functional. 


idiot. He had a good heart but lacked 
ambition and seemed to actually enjoy 


_ living on the street. 


She decided that once she had break- 
fast she would go her own way. Besides, 
she needed to go by the storage locker her 
Mother kept and get a change of clothes. 


_. She considered_returning to: Miss: Marilyn 
and begging her pardon and asking for her 


room back, but she knew that was useless. 
She thought of going by her mother’s, but 
did not want to face her nagging, consid- 
ering what had transpired yesterday. 

Then George, in his rambling, said 
something that tweaked her attention. _ 

“There are programs that really work. 
Some are long range where people spend 
half a year or more. It keeps them away 
from bad influences, and time to clean out 
their system. I never thought I could get 
over the feeling of wanting a hit. But I 
did. If I can do it, anyone can.” 

“What makes you think I need that | 
kind of help.” 

“T really don’t know what you need, 
but if yey want help there are places you 
can go.” 

She could not deny the fact that she 


‘needed help, and she definitely needed a 


place to stay. 

“TIsn’t there generally long waiting lists 
for programs like that?” she probed. 

“Usually, but If you know the right 
people there are ways. There’s more than 
one way to skin a rat — you know what I 
mean? I know where you can get some 
information, but let’s get breakfast first. I 
don’t know about you, but I’m starving. 
Anyway, we’ve only got a few more 
blocks to go.” 

-The last blocks seemed like miles as 


- they traveled a boulevard lined with state- 
_ ly trees that, changing into their rustic 


autumn colors, adorned the sidewalk with 
a profusion of leaves. Houses as noble as 
mansions sat on spacious lawns far back 
from the street. The two figures, so dis- 
tinctly different in carriage and size, 
turned down a shrub-lined driveway to the 
side entrance of a grand house. George 
pushed a button by the door and some- 
where within a buzzer sounded. 

An older, gray-haired woman opened 


the door. She was dressed in a blue suit of 
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‘| But I’m having a hard time 


| Can we keep that part? 


TA feeling of horror, and I can’t ~ 


| A thousand times. 


| But worse 
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How to turn human beings 
into ‘Capital Resources’ in 
three easy lessons. 

by Richard List — 


“Business has destroyed the very 
knowledge in us of all other natural 
forces except business.” 
Champion, 1898 


[= listening to 92.1 FM on my radio 


on February 16, when I heard a news 

flash about a company named Human 
Capital Resources. HCR has a patent on 
an idea which sounds a lot like inden- 
tured servitude. If you are going to col- 
lege and need money, you can sell a 
share of your future earnings. : 

Investors will get a percentage of your 
future earnings for 10 to 14 years. No 
personal interview is required. The crite- 
ria for whether the person is a good 
investment gamble will simply be what 
school you are going to and what your 
major is. A business major will be able to 
get a lot more than a French literature 
major. In such ways the investors begin 
to claim possession of a part of your 


A New World 
by Michael Creedon 


I keep insisting on a new world 


Giving up the old one. 
Can we keep this part? 


Because I don’t know. 

‘How much can I © 

Hang on to? 

I keep insisting on a new world 
Bat'l fxcethe HibtHiNgs With °"O° © mas 
Believe Vu make it up to what — 

I have to be. 


Every day 
I break the law. 
I keep insisting on a new world | 
That offers sanctuary to recalcitrants. 
Like me, who don’t know when 
They’ve had enough of the old 
To want the new. | 

And I’ve done it all over again 


I keep insisting on a new world with 
Peace, and freedom, and equality; | 
I can’t see anything wrong with it, 
but I always have to push everything 
and in the end the new world 
Keeps.becoming the old world 


. And more deceptive. 


B.N. Duncan writes: “This drawing by a 
young homeless man on Telegraph 
Avenue called Coyote suggests the frag- 
mentary, vulnerable life of the person 
who drew it.” > 


FuTUuREBUSINESS 


— John Jay 


| you hold the key within your own spirit. 
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soul, as well as your future earnings, by 
influencing you to look at your path in 
life as, above all, a monetary decision. 

Unfortunately, this scheme may be 
illegal because of garnishee laws. Human 
Capital Resources claims garnishee laws 
are overly broad, and will seek to change 
them. Those who want to sell off bits and 
pieces of their future should be advised, 
however, that they will be unable to dis- 
charge the debt through bankruptcy. 

In other developments in the Brave 


~ New World of FutureBusiness, Zap Me 


is a company that will provide luxuries 
for schools, such as desks, books and 
computers. If the school district gets 
Zapped, the computers have advertising 
that runs more or less continuously, zap- 
ping the impressionable students’ minds 
with a seamless intermingling of acade- 
mic studies and ads. Where does educa- 
tion leave off and ad campaigns begin? 
Only your programmer knows for sure. 

Finally, to show where this whole cam- 
paign to commercialize everything every- 
where is headed, a town’in Maryland was 
able to avoid raising taxes by declaring 
Coca-Cola their official drink. 


THE MESSAGE 


Yesterday a homeless man named 
James Valton Willingham, Jr. came up 
to my vendor’s table by Cody’s Books 
and gave me flyers he’d written showing 
missionary spirit among the homeless in 
Berkeley. People on all different eco- 
nomic levels can be concerned about 
this troubled world. James has fervor. 
He feels he has a valuable message to 
give. —B.N. Duncan - 


- We see written:in the newspaper 
‘every day stories about: war;hate ‘and 
| pain. We see newspapers; government, 


lems. Do we see anyone talk about solu- 
tions? We all know that the power of all 
nations are blind to solutions: Does the 
power over all nations come before the 
love, caring and sharing of our ‘chil- 
dren’s future? 

- Does a person have Te power to help 
anyone? The only power a person could 
have ‘is to share solutions to what 
nations perceive as a problem. In this 
way, the people of all nations who are 
able to make choices about our chil- 
dren’s future, can see solutions. 

Through a power that is out of every- 


world is being destroyed. When I see the 
fear, hate and pain in the eyes of our chil- 
dren’s future, I have to ask myself, do I 
care about our children’s future? Like all 
nations that say they do, I do care. I 
would love to be invited to address all 
issues that are destroying our world, and 
help all nations, churches, and people of 
all races see solutions — not problems — 
to help dry up the fearful, hateful and sad 
tears, in exchange for happy and joyful 
tears to fall on our Earth. 

Right now I feel I stand alone. If any 
newspaper, government, church or peo- 
ple would like to see solutions, please 
write. I’m not looking for people to. stand 
behind me or follow me. I’m looking for 
people who want to stand with me for 
our children’s future around the world. 
Like everyone else I need to learn to 
love, care and share too. The year 2000 is 
coming and these issues will help all 
share the key to pure happiness, should 
you choose to accept it. 

Negativity will turn the flames up!!! 
How can you fight what you can't see 
coming? Learn to love its flames out. Only 


James Valton Willingham Jr., P.O. 
Box 13643, Berkeley, CA 94712 


preachers and people talk about prob- 


one else’s control, and mine as well, our | 
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Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


by Richard List 


ecently, I was camping out in 
R=: to enjoy nature. I met some 

drinkers of beer and wine. You 
can call them tramps, I guess. They called 
me a “high-class tramp” because I don’t 
drink, I work, have good clothes, etc. 

The experience was like hanging out 
with the late poet of the streets, Charles 
Bukowski, only without the writing. 
Three out of the four were very decent 
people. I needed companionship and 
information. They were.very helpful. 


., “Wheir copious drinking was. an; amaze-" 


ment to me. In, some ways:they. were very 
cheerful, in spite of having no showers 
for 30 days. They had, much good to 
give, and three of the four were helpful to 
each other. (The fourth was too greedy 
and mean. He would eventually be 
kicked out-of their-circle.) The drinking 
was a medicine, a ritual, an addiction, 
etc. It broke my heart to see it. Still, they 
were more generous and warm than some 


Community Impact 


from page I1 


and families based on the premise of not 
only helping to provide for their physical 
needs but also to offer other services, 
including ‘transitional and emergency 
housing, drop-in center services, medical 
assistance, and workshops designed to 
help people secure permanent housing . 

Fifty-four:apartments house families 
for up to 24 months. Residents participate 
in the Resident’s Council, a committee 
structure that operates the facility. 

“At any given time, from 65 to 100 chil- 
dren live at the Center, so children’s ser- 
vices and an early child development cur- 
riculum is offered to parents to help them 
to recognize a baby’s. developmental 
needs. The After School program offers 
tutoring, assistance with homework com- 
pletion, etc., and the Teen Club offers 
activities of interest to youth 11 and older. 
The Summer Program extends these activ- 
ities after the school year ends. 

Food Services, Emergency Housing, a 
Drop-In Center, and Support Services are 
other programs offered to meet the needs 
of the people of the Henry Robinson 
Multi-Service Center. 

For more information or to find out how 
you can help out at the center, contact: 

Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center 

559 16th Street, Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 419-1010 
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other much wealthier eee I know. 
Tramps are people, too. It.is fairly 
easy for them to be humble; so many 
people are so willing to remind them of 
their failings. However, I have never 
seen a drunk make an atomic bomb or 
anthrax. People will say tramps have no 
motivation. Perhaps that is good some- 
times. After all, serial murderers have a 
lot of motivation, but their actions are not 
socially desirable. Adolph Hitler was 
another highly motivated individual. We 


all would have. been better off if he had 


concentrated on drinking beer and listen- 
ing to oom-pah-pah band Sxcece supa 

Some of these guys remind n me of ‘Van 
Gogh on booze. One of the three was 
clearly a genius with a fifth grade educa- 
tion. ’m glad I don’t drink. It teally can 
take hold of a person. However, I can 
easily say that some very fine individuals 
are drunks. These are sensitive people 
who find the present hypocrisy and alien- 
ating social order hard to endure. 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 
Do you ever feel. like your life would 
feel-more complete if only you had time 
to volunteer? Community Impact (CI) is.a 
Bay Area nonprofit that makes volunteer- 
ing easy..CI was founded by three Bay 
Area natives, too, busy to volunteer. ‘So 
they devised a system to offer volunteer- 
ing in.a flexible. way. 
A variety of done-in-a-day volunteer 
projects are offered'on weekends and 


-evenings all around the Bay Area, including 


San Francisco, the East. Bay, the Peninsula 
and. the: South Bay. Volunteers choose 
which projects to attend; there is no:mini- 
mum. commitment which makes it easy for 
anyone to donate their time: Projects 
include Environmental Resource Projects, 
Facilities Improvement, and People Projects 
such as the recent Henry Robinson Multi- 
Service Center Skate Night. 

To find out about volunteering at CI, 
sign up as a member and receive a month- 


ly newsletter that lists all of the projects. 


Membership. is $15 for individuals.and 
$25 for a household. There is.no obliga- 
tion to be a member; volunteerships are 
open to everyone. Last year CI volunteers 
contributed over 26,353 hours of commu- 
nity service. 

To find out how to volunteer, contact: 

Community Impact 

3921 East Bayshore Road 

Palo Alto, CA 94303 

Phone: (650) 965-0242 
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Judge Brooks ruled that Eichorn had violated the Camping 
Ban and also said that he could have walked to an adjacent 
city that didn’t have a camping ordinance. 


from page four 


trol, Eichorn, a 49-year-old Marine Corps 
veteran and 14-year resident of Santa 
Ana, had been unable to find work as a 
manual laborer that paid enough to allow 
him to find an alternative place to sleep. 

Police found Eichorn on the ground in 
his sleeping bag, using his clothes as a pil- 
low, at 10:30 p.m. outside a county office 
building in the Santa Ana Civic Center. 
He was photographed, cited, and asked to 
move on — which he did. 

Eichorn originally moved to Santa Ana 
in search of an ice-cream truck-driving 
job, which he held for a year while living 
in a motel. When he lost that job, he fre- 
quented the casual labor office until it 
closed, relying on general relief and food 
stamps. With less expensive motel rooms 
torn down, he couldn’t get shelter and 
slept in the Civic Center, close to services, 
including restrooms, and where there was 
“safety in numbers,” that is, where it was 
less likely someone would steal or attack 
you while you slept. 

Eichorn did not like living outside, 
worked every chance he got, and had been 
turned away from the Armory in the past. 
On January 25, 1993, he didn’t remember 
whether he had tried to find a spot at the 
Armory or had heard all the spaces were 
filled. His mother and stepfather lived in 
Long Beach, but staying with them was 
not an option because he was “an adult 
responsible for himself.” 

UC Irvine Professor of Criminology 
James Meeker testified that his 1993 sur- 
vey of homelessness in Orange County 
found 3000 homeless people, mostly 


longtime residents living there an average 
of 14 years, who had lost jobs and could 
not afford housing. Orange County had 
relatively little affordable housing and it 
had been decreasing. 

Single men had a particularly difficult 


time because they were less likely to 


receive support from family, friends, or 
government agencies. They slept outside 
because they had no choice. They were 10 
times more likely to be crime victims than 


average people. Many homeless people - 


stayed in urban areas because of proximi- 
ty to shelter and assistance providers, day 
jobs (only eight percent were unemployed 


and not looking for work), and public - 


transportation. 

Santa Ana, according to Timothy 
Shaw, executive director of the Orange 
County Homeless Issues Task Force, had 
about 1500 homeless people in 1993 with 
118 shelter beds available for single men. 
The Armory could accommodate an addi- 
tional 125. As was routine, these shelters 
were full on the night Eichorn was cited. 

June Marcott, Orange County program 
manager for food stamps and general 
relief, testified that Eichorn participated in 
a work program (working nine days out of 
the month) and also actively looked for 
work, making four job applications per 
day. He last received general relief in 
November, 1990, and applied for relief in 
March and June, 1992, but was denied. 

Still, Judge Brooks ruled that Eichorn 
had violated the Camping Ban and was 
not involuntarily homeless. Brooks 
declared — in the face of both hard evi- 
dence and expert witnesses to the contrary 
— that Eichorn somehow chose not to go 


to the Armory, and that he should have 
sought out familial or government relief. 
Brooks also suggested that Eichorn could 
have slept in or in front of other non-pub- 
lic buildings nearby and also said he could 
have walked to an adjacent city without a 
camping ordinance. : 

The Fourth Appellate Court disagreed 
with Judge Brooks, ruling: “There was 
substantial if not uncontradicted evidence 
that defendant slept in the civic center 
because his alternatives were inadequate 
and economic forces were primarily to 
blame for his predicament. Neither tres- 
passing on private property nor walking to 


a different city are adequate alternatives. - 


Simply put, Santa Ana may not ‘solve’ its 
social problems by foisting them onto 
nearby localities; an individual who has 
no reasonable alternative to sleeping in a 
public place in Santa Ana need not travel 
in search of streets and other public places 
where he can catch his 40 winks.” 

Now that the appellate court has 
upheld the use of a defense of necessity 


for those arrested under the Santa Ana 


ordinance, time will tell if homeless peo- 
ple in the many California cities which 


‘have similar sleeping bans will begin to 


challenge those arrests in court. It is 
impossible to foretell what the California 
Supreme Court will make of this ruling by 
the appellate court. 

However, one thing is sure: the claim 
by homeless advocates all over the state 
that police have no right to arrest home- 
less people for the supposed “crime” of 
sleeping or camping has been vindicated 
by a California court. A just society would 
end, once and for all, the judicial travesty 
of making criminals out of people who 
must sleep somewhere, given that it is 
essential to human survival. 


For more information on the Eichorn 
case, see the Daily Appellate Report of the 
California Daily Journal, Friday, January 
22,1999. DW HOS9- 002 Aki dae sous 


Fire Victims Organize 
from page five 


Lee has backpedaled on his many 
promises. Dave McGuire, Secretary of 
the Hartland Tenants Union, states, 
“After 30. minutes of argument with Bill 
Lee, he promised us emergency vouch- 
ers through the end of March plus the 
first month*s rent on our next place. But 
when we went to see him today, he 
seemed to have forgotten about the | 


| promises he made to us on Monday.” 


At a meeting earlier in the day at 
Central Relocation Services, the section 
of the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency in charge of disbursing housing 
vouchers to fire victims, Redevelopment 
Director Jim Morales said that his office 
did not have the budget to extend 


| vouchers through March. When asked 
| about promises made by Lee and | 


Homeless Coordinator Terry Hill, 
Morales stated, “Neither Bill Lee nor 
Terry Hill know what’s going on.” 

The unfortunate victims of the city’s 
“miscommunication” and outright inep- 
titude are the 163 displaced tenants of 
the Hartland Hotel. With vouchers 
expiring as early as Friday, many face 
the possibility of homelessness. 

The good news is that we know that 
the city responds to organization and 
power. Right now there is movement to | 
force the city to adopt a new hotel disas- 
ter response plan. This would include 
declaring a housing state of emergency, 
better coordination of emergency ser- 
vices, preservation of affordable rents and 
permanent tenancy (including placement 
of fire-victims into permanent, affordable 
housing), better fire prevention, and more 
community-based solutions. 


_ For more information or to get 
involved, contact the Mission Agenda: 


AICO 
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Not Even the Crumbs 


from page four 


Mayor Beiers had dropped her bomb- 
shell on February 1 by announcing that 
she had decided over the weekend, having 
“Jost sleep over it,” that she could not sup- 
port amending the ban on sleeping in any 
way other than lowering the fines. Beiers, 
representing the fourth vote on a slim 
council majority, was needed to undo the 
Sleeping Ban. And without her support, 
Keith Sugar and Christopher Krohn did 
nothing to continue to advocate for the 
human right to sleep. 

After months of public hearings, a 
small plate of crumbs from the table of 
one of the wealthiest cities in America 
was proposed. The hours in which sleep- 
ing would be illegal would be shortened 
from 9 1/2 hours each night to four hours. 
Businesses could have up to two vehicles 
parked at night with written permission. 
The fines would be reduced from the 
whopping $162 it currently costs to $54. 

_Ludicrously, one proposed mitigation 
allowed a person to sleep at night — as 
long as they used no blankets whatsoever. 

But at the first reading on February 23, 
Mayor Beiers, apparently after another 
sleepless weekend, withdrew even her 
token support for shortening the hours in 
which sleep is illegal in Santa Cruz. “I 
know I proposed this, but I find I cannot 
support it,” Beiers announced without 
explanation. Krohn’s motion for Beiers’ 
original proposal failed on a 5-2 vote. 

In the end, the hours in which sleeping 
is banned stayed the same: a grueling pri- 
vation to anyone who is homeless, but 
convenient to homeowners wishing to 
make complaints at a reasonable hour. 
Nine and one-half sleepless and uninsulat- 
ed hours each and every night of the year, 
including Christmas. 


One homeowner had testified, “You 
mean I would have to set my alarm clock, 
get up and make a complaint?” She 
needn’t have worried. Had she attended 
the task force meetings, she would have 
known that Lt. Jeff Locke of the Santa 
Cruz Police Department had assured resi- 
dents that a complaint made at any time of 
the day would be investigated. Police sim- 
ply would wait until the offending hour 
before taking action. : 

So many solutions had been shown to 
the City Council Task Force — real solu- 
tions which had worked in other commu- 
nities, and which would have given the 
council a reasonable alternative to their 
Draconian ban on sleeping and camping. 
The council refused to even consider any 
of these seven solutions that would 
decriminalize sleeping: 

(1) The Sleeping Ban Repeal Initiative, 
which would legalize sleeping in appropri- 
ate zones of the city away from the 
Boardwalk and residential neighborhoods. 


(2) The Florida Pottinger Guidelines, 
which require a shelter bed to be available 
before a homeless person can be given a 
ticket or harassed (currently in force in 
Miami since October, 1998). 


(3) The “Safety From the Trollbusters” 
proposal by Attorney Kate Wells, which 
would have authorized the City Council to 
immediately set up safe zones under Park 
and Recreation regulations in Harvey 
West or the San Lorenzo Benchlands. 


(4) The Santa Barbara Sleeping Ban 
Distinction, which legalized sleeping (from 
1986-9) and allowed homeless people to 
carry no more bedding than can be back- 
packed, with real camping still a crime. 


(5) The Santa Monica Vehicle 
Occupancy Law, which allows police to 
warn any occupied vehicle in a residential 
neighborhood parked between midnight 


and 5 a.m. to move along. 


(6) The Santa Cruz County Zoning 
Approach, which criminalizes sleeping 


- only in “no-camping zones” and allows 


emergency roadside resting in a vehicle 
throughout the county. 


(7) The Santa Cruz Community Action 
Board’s Resolution, which holds there can 
be no enforcement of the Camping 
Ordinance until there is adequate shelter 
space for all homeless residents. . 


The council had many alternatives 
available, yet Sugar, Krohn, and Beiers 
rejected all of them. They put forth their 
own pathetic, do-nothing cosmetic 
changes, and wouldn’t even support those 
when they came before the full council. 

The biggest crumb, about as satisfying 
as a donut hole to a starving man, was the 
winter shelter exception clause, which 
stated that if the winter armory was full, 
the city attorney would be directed to drop 
all charges for violations of the sleeping 
ban or the ban on using bedding. Since 
technically, the Armory has never been 
full — nor, if current practices continue, 
is it likely to be full soon — this clause 
would serve only to protect the city from 
its potential liability in the winter months 
by narrowly complying with the recent 
court decision in the Eichorn case [see 
related story by Robert Norse]. 

Since the council was not offering this 
exception in the remaining eight months 
of the year when shelter space dips to 
only 28, it would never be used. How 
Santa Cruz expects to comply with the 
Eichorn decision the other eight months 
of the year has not been addressed. 

Hotly contested was the possibility of 
letting someone park an RV in their drive- 
way and live in it. No one marveled at the 
possibility of creating 20,000 units of 
affordable housing overnight with the 


stroke of a pen. Fitzmaurice jumped into 
the void to suggest limiting the stay to 72 
hours in any one month, and Beiers easily 
supported that “with the written permis- 
sion of the landlord and tenant. And, of — 
course, extension cords are prohibited.” 
On the plus side, Mayor Beiers, Sugar, 
and for the first time, a council majority 
publicly discounted the “magnet theory” 


‘which has long been used by the right- 


wing to claim that if criminal charges for 
sleeping are lessened or adequate services 
are provided, homeless people from all 
over will be drawn to the city. 

Keith Sugar countered Councilmember 
Mike Rotkin’s broken-record defense of 
the magnet theory by exclaiming, “In all 
these task force meetings I put out a call 
for evidence to support the magnet theory. 
There is nothing out there to suggest. there 
is any validity to the magnet theory.” 

The council also voted to exempt 
sleeping and blanket ban tickets from ris- 
ing to misdemeanors. Also passed was a 
provision to limit community service for a 
sleeping ban bust to eight hours per ticket. 

Activists, not satisfied with these 
changes, have vowed to focus on the 
courts and drag every future citation into a 
full trial using the Eichorn necessity 
defense citing inadequate shelter. 

With a second reading scheduled for 
March 23, these paltry changes to the 
repressive ordinances may be whittled 
down even further. For, in the area of 
human rights for homeless people, public 
officials either take a strong advocacy 
plan or they posture and run bureaucratic 
evasions of the issues. There’is no ““mod- 
erate” position on basic human rights. 

As civil rights attorney Kate Wells told 
the City Council and the community: “If 
this was Rosa Parks, she’d be allowed to 
sit in the next to the last seat from the 
back of the bus.” 
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AN ight On A Rocky Road 
Now Sandra saw the complete picture and was 


thoroughly amazed. George had gone into a drug- 
infested area, located her wallowing in misery, 
and escorted her to this peaceful haven. 


from page 14 


pleated skirt and jacket over a white 
blouse. She wore a head covering of the 
same blue material that came to her shoul- 


ders. There was also an ebony cross on a~ 


silver chain about her neck. 
“Good morning, George. I see you’ ve 
brought someone with you,” she said 


_ cheerfully. 


“Yes, this is Sandra. Sandra, this is 
Sister Julia,” George made an informal 
introduction. He stood with his cap:in his 
hands, as docile as when he and Sandra 
had first met. 

“Well hello, Sandra.” Sister Julia, a 
smile upon her rosy face, extended a hand 
which Sandra meekly accepted. 

“Come right on in.” The nun stepped 
aside, allowing Sandra and George to 
enter the warm room. “I imagine you 
could use some breakfast?” 

“Yes, Sister. That would really be 
nice,’ George responded. 

“Just make yourself comfortable and 
I’ll be back shortly,” she said. Leaving 
them, she hurried through an arched door- 
way with an energy that defied her 
matronly appearance. 

There was a table with place settings 
for two to which George directed Sandra. 
As if following a familiar procedure, he 
removed his coat and hung it on back of 
the chair he took. Sandra, although 
uncomfortable about taking off her coat, 
did the same, examining every inch of the 


room with a curious eye. Most. of the fur-. 
nishings seemed suited for a sun porch or' 


outdoor use. A picture of Christ on the 
cross adorned the wall before them. But it 
was the rich aromas of cooking and bak- 
ing, accompanied by the clatter of utensils 
coming from the doorway through which 


the nun had vanished, that grabbed 
Sandra’s attention. - 

“Where are we?” she whispered. 

“This is a convent. I do odd jobs for 
the nuns and they look out for me.” 

“Ts this a school or orphanage?” 

“Sister Julia will tell you all about it.” 

“Tell me about what?” 

Before they could continue this con- 
versation, Sister Julia returned. She car- 
ried a large tray that contained two plates 
ladened with scrambled eggs, hash 
browns, toast and sausage. A thermos of 
coffee and glasses of water were also 
placed before them. 

Sandra could not resist the meal, hav- 
ing not eaten anything for what seemed 
like days. They both ate with gusto and in 
silence, enjoying every delicious bite. 
When they had finished, Sister Julia 
returned and removed the dishes. It was 
then that George made a comment that 
took Sandra completely by surprise. 

“T guess this is the end of the road for 
me, Sandra. I have to be going. Why don’t 
you stay for a while, because there’s 
something Sister Julia wants to discuss 
with you. Who knows, it just might be the 
thing you need. At least do yourself a 
favor, and take a good look. You might 
like what you see.” 

Sandra did not know whether she had 
been coerced or betrayed. Under normal 
circumstances, considering the emotional 
turmoil she experienced, it is likely she 
would have exploded in profanity-punctu- 
ated tirades. However, her circumstances 
were anything but normal. She'was tired 
from the long walk, woozy from lack of 
sleep, and full from the breakfast. Being 
in a convent as opposed to a crack house 
also mellowed her temper, and the only 
response she could muster was to stare at 


BARFIGHT 
by Michael Creedon 


What am I doing here 
This early in the morning 
With a whole lotta pain 
Where that guy kicked 
my ribs in, rolling 

Out from under a 

Bunch of bushes? 

People are gonna think 
I’m homeless. I’m 
Getting out of here. Fast. 


George in stunned silence. 

“It'll be all right,” he attempted to con- 
sole her. “You take care of yourself.” 
With cap in hand and a comforting smile 
on his face, he turned and left. Sister Julia 
accompanied him to the door. 

Sandra had one consolation. There 
were no police in view or bars on the 
doors or windows. Yet, she needed 
answers to clear up the murky picture that 
was developing in her mind, and when 
Sister Julia returned, she wasted no time 
launching into this inquiry. 

“George said this is a convent.” 

“Yes, this is Holy Angels’ parish con- 
vent. Our order, the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, operate refuges for women in dis- 
tress. Here, we have a live-in program for 
substance withdrawal.” 

“Ts that why George brought me here?” 

“Let’s just say, for the moment, that a 
parishioner was concerned about your 
condition and requested our assistance. 
We alerted George of the situation and, to 
make a long story short, here you are.” 

It had to have been her mother. Sandra 
remembered how anxious she had sound- 
ed and how she had hoped that “they were 
not too late.” With this revelation, the 
fuzzy image in Sandra’s mind became 
clearer. But she still needed one other 
piece of information to bring it into focus. 
-..*What does George,.do for you. and 
how did he know where to find me?” _ 

“I’m sure you realize that George is an 
unusual person. It’s really difficult to put 
a label on what he does, although he does 
a number of jobs for us here at the con- 


Priority and the Soul 
from page 13 


A counselor used the phrase, “When we 


~ give advice...” and he went on. 


“Who are we to give advice?” I popped 
up. “We don’t give advice. They give 
themselves advice.” (Esalen advised us to 
make it clear we weren’t social workers.) 

On another occasion, the most hip- 
looking one among us, in reference to 
transsexual men, came out with: “I have 
trouble with that.” 

“It doesn’t matter if you have trouble 
with it,” I quickly responded. “It’s if she 
has trouble with it.” 

And at the moment they were tossing 
around names for the place, most of them 
were various “St. So-and-So’s.” We 
hoped this place would serve as a model 
for the nation. It was a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that has nothing to do with St. 

' Anthony’s Foundation down the street, 
nor with anything else. “I don’t think the 
name should have any religious connota- 
tions whatsoever,” I voiced from where I 
was sitting. “Atheism is a religion too.” 

They then held nominations for the 
board and I was elected to join. At this 
point I was a volunteer, and it appeared I 
would apply for a paid position. I thought 
so too until becoming turned-off at the 

shallow political manipulations. 

One man, fearing I’d take a counseling 


job that would squelch his own chances, . 


attempted to interest me in working for 
the newspaper he was on. And there were 
other factors. A meeting would be called 
for noon. I’d leave my writing desk for it, 
then be told when J arrived that it was just 
changed to one o’clock. 


“IT won’t be here at one,” I said, in a 
couldn’t-care-less, quietly underplayed 
undertone. “I’m going to Chinatown,” and 
did; in fact, had an enjoyable afternoon. 

The “anti-transsexual” responded, just 
as I’d heard him say in board meetings, 
“We have to discipline the volunteers. We 
can’t let them get drunk with power.” 

Doesn’t this man have a life? Doesn’t 
everybody write? I guess not. And just 
who is the one drunk with power? But I 
got it out when we went on retreat. 

I said nicely, “We should stop using the 
phrase, “We’ve got to discipline the volun- 
teers.’ They don’t have to volunteer at all, 
and anything they want to give is fine.” 

Once someone came into the room 
where I was counseling someone and said, 
“We're going to have a meeting right now.” 
I said nothing and went right on counsel- 
ing. I never heard any more about it, but 
can you imagine taking someone away 
from the very thing he is there for to 
attend a meeting, one that experience tells 
me may be dumb anyway? 


A light went on. I’m not applying for a- 
- paid position, it advised. Then I’d have to 


be pulled out of counseling. I liked doing 
it just as I was: unbought. 

In fact, I was asked to counsel a lady 
no one else could deal with, because it 
was thought that I could. “May I do it in 
the restaurant?” I.asked permission. 

“You, yes.” 

I did resent any demands made by staff 
going over the mark with office shenani- 
gans that might border on mindlessness. I 
sought to support myself without working 
so as to be enabled to write for as long as 
possible; I did not want the wrenching, 
unnecessary interruptions. 


As I type this at this moment, I have 
retired from the workplace and I’ve set 
specific goals for books [’m writing. I’m, 
not one of these people that goes around 
volunteering in order to fill up their retire- 
ment days. I’m too busy, really, just as it 
is. And when I tell friends I keep busy, I 
get, as a response, “Good.” : 

But [ve pressured myself and it can be. 
frustrating, even though my most serene 
moments aré on the typewriter. In truth, 
ideally, I never should have worked other-. 
wise, except for the effect of putting food 
on the table. I volunteer at things I believe 
in deeply. I do my part; happily, in ways in 
which I am best suited. I'll pick up the 
papers for them, publish what glowing 
accounts I can of them because I feel it, 
write up the minutes of board meetings 
and mail them out. 

Simultaneously, I don’t deserve inter- 
ruption of that part of my advanced life I 
my soul lives for. No one volunteer me. I 
learned how myself, and how not to, too. 

Things are going rather well, currently. I 


think Nirbachita is sending me good feel- 


ings. Today I passed Shelly on the street. 

“You back from Australia?” 

“T was in Prague.” 

“Was it good?” 

“No.” 

We smiled a humorous dry one we 
both understood, and she added, “T’'ll talk 
to you later.” 

Something I’ve known for a long time 
now: everyone comes back to San 
Francisco, like Sorrento. I guess, again, 
it’s priority. Like the occasional silliness 
of conference rooms versus the purity of 
counseling. 
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A MADE DAY 
by Shirley Grant 


One day I walked into the Free Kitchen 
Some yelled “Here comes Granny Crack” 
I replied “Hey Baby Ballyon 

What you holdin’?” 

I sat my weary old ass 

down by the piano 

And a brother sang and played 

*“When a Man Loves a Woman’’ 

It made my day — 

I could even tolerate my pain. 


vent. He’s a jack of all trades but, even in 
this respect, he’s a master craftsman. He 
also does important work outside the con- 
vent. He has a knack for finding people, 
and is a devoted individual who will go to 
great lengths to help others.” 

Then, lowering her voice, she confided 
in Sandra: “There are those who call 
George a Samaritan and those who say 
he’s a samurai, but most think he’s a mod- 
em-day saint.” 

Now Sandra saw the complete picture 
and was thoroughly amazed. George had 
gone into a drug-infested area, located her 
wallowing in misery, and escorted her to 
this peaceful haven. She was sorry she 
had not thanked him at the time and, real- 
‘izing the opportunity George had present- 
ed her with, was overwhelmed with 
melancholy. The good Sister, noticing the 
sadness on Sandra’s face and the glisten- 
ing in her eyes, reached across the table 
and gently patted her hand. 

“We have an opening in our program. 
Why don’t you let me show you around. 
Then you:can tell me what you think.” 

After taking the tour and meeting some 
of the residents, Sandra became a partici- 
pant in the program, much to the relief of 
her mother and the joy of her daughter. ° 

-And George is remembered in her 
prayers, for surely she had been a damsel 
in. distress —- damned by a crack cocaine 
addiction; dangling on the brink of obliv- 
ion — and he, a knight on a rocky road. 


THE END 


from page six 


legal status worries them. El Primo, as he 
has with:so many. others, gets on the 
phone in their presence. He calls agencies 
he can trust. He arranges for them to pick 
up food at a Catholic shelter. He places 
calls to other agencies for rent assistance. 
They agree to see what they can ‘do. The: 
couple leaves, still clearly besieged, but a 
little relieved and very grateful. 

Many, many others will continue to 
come for help — for months to come. 
Many of them will not be undocument- 
ed. Even they are afraid, fearful that 
their citizenship applications: will be in 
jeopardy if they ask for help. 

EI] Primo notes. that official welfare 
and food stamp requests have not risen 
significantly, despite the fact that food 
banks and social service agencies are 
overwhelmed. Anti-immigrant senti- 
ment, exploited and enlarged by some 
politicians, has done its work. The peo- | 
ple cannot leave. They and their fami- 
lies will suffer. They will not ask for | 
public assistance, even if they or their 
children are eligible for it. 

The problem is bigger than Proyecto 
Campesino or the AFS€ alone can 
solvé. It is rooted in social problems and 
injustices that seem insurmountable. At 
times like this, it seems that the suffer- 
ing and exploitation of desperate farm- 
workers — those who harvest our food 
in the wealthiest country in the world — 
will never end. But the sins of despair 
and inaction come much too easily. It is 
a time to apply all the resources we can 
and stand again with farmworkers. 


ast 
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Evicting the Poor from Alameda 


from page one 


a West End Alameda resident and found- 


ing member of the Renewed HOPE 
Housing Advocates, a group working to 
save East Housing. “It’s a resource that 
can benefit a lot of people.” 

Members of Renewed HOPE want the 
city to support a plan to rehabilitate the 
590 homes and provide much-needed, 
affordable housing to Alameda’s current 
residents and work force, providing a mix 
of rental and ownership opportunities. 
According to a study commissioned by 
the Base Reuse Advisory Group, it is fea- 
sible to fix up East Housing. 

Renewed HOPE, which formed in the 
summer of 1998 in response to the grow- 
ing housing crisis in Alameda, supports 
the rehab plan and continues to urge the 
city to take another look, rather than dis- 
place generations of Alamedans who have 
called the West End home for years. The 
West End has a diverse ethnic population, 
where many of Alameda’s low and mod- 
erate income people live. 

Nader says that she, along with other 
members of the community, tried to 
approach city officials, including City 
Manager Jim Flint and Alameda Mayor 
Ralph Appezzato, about allowing commu- 
nity input in the redevelopment of East 
Housing, but were ignored. Flint recently 
characterized the current redevelopment 
and displacement trends in the West End 
as an unstoppable “tsunami” wave of gen- 
trification. It was then that Nader and oth- 
ers started to organize. 

She was first alerted to the current cri- 
sis when she got a call from Vickie Smith, 
a life-long Alameda resident and commu- 
nity activist. Smith called Nader with con- 
cerns about another West End housing 
development, the Bruzzone project that 
started going up on Buena Vista Avenue 
just west of Webster Street. 

After Smith learned that a West End 
housing development recently completed 
by Kaufman Broad did not include any 
affordable housing units as required by 
law, she began to pay closer attention to 
the Bruzzone development to make sure it 


did include affordable homes. Smith 
found out that only eight “moderate 
income” homes out of a total of 83 were 


set aside — at a price of $250,000! Smith. 


and Nader attended planning meetings to 
ask about the affordable homes but 
weren't getting any answers. 

Smith sees history repeating itself. 

“The same thing started happening 
today that happened when I was a little 
girl growing up at the Estuary projects,” 
Smith says. She recalls how the Estuary 
projects, a former West End housing pro- 
ject that segregated African-American 
families from the rest of Alameda, was 
essentially ignored by the city. 

Eventually, families were forced out so 
that the city could practically give the 
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Smith saw that poor people, mostly peo- 
ple of color, were once again being pushed 


out of Alameda to make room for the “new 


Alamedans,” a term used often by City 
Councilmember Tony Daysog, a proponent 
of an upscale, exclusive West End. 
Alameda has a Rent Review Advisory 
Board, where renters can bring claims of 
unfair increases, but Smith notes that the 
board is a volunteer advisory group, and 
though they try to help people, they have 
no power to enforce rent protections. 
Another Alameda resident who joined 
the effort to save East Housing is Peggy 
Doherty, a life-long Alamedan who is on 
staff at St. Barnabas Catholic Church, a 
1,000-family Catholic parish on 
Alameda’s West End. Doherty began to 
read newspaper articles about the mass 
evictions at Harbor Island and the pro- 


Harbor Island apartments started evicting dozens of fami- 
lies for no other reason than being poor. People also 
received exorbitant rental increases, forcing them to move 
out. “They were evicted because they had Section 8. It was 
mostly single, African-American women with children.” 


land to the Navy. No action was taken to 
provide additional housing for the fami- 
lies forced to leave. 

Smith says, “My idea when the base 
closed was that it could be something for 
West End residents, for the community 
here to finally be a part of the base closure 
and to build the community up. Instead, 
what I see is that we’re being pushed out.” 

While the developments of Kaufman 
Broad, Bruzzone, and the proposed 
Catellus plan were taking place, manage- 
ment at the Harbor Island apartments, a 
600-unit complex on the West End, started 
evicting dozens of families — for no other 
reason than being poor. People were also 
receiving exorbitant rental increases of up 
to 31 percent, forcing them to move out. 

“They were évicted because they had 
Section 8. It was mostly single, African- 
American women with children,” Smith 
contends. She spoke with several of the 
evicted families and learned that they had 
not defaulted on their rents or done any- 
thing to deserve the evictions. 


posed demolition of East Housing and 
she, too, saw history coming back to 
haunt Alameda. She and her late husband, 
John Doherty, were affordable housing 
advocates in the “60s and worked to end 
discriminatory practices and to create 
affordable housing in Alameda. 

“My husband and I became very 
involved in housing issues and joined 
Alamedans for HOPE, and it had quite a 
lot of success,” Doherty recalls. “More 


housing was built, the Housing Authority 


reconstituted itself and became more 
accountable, some lawsuits forced the city 
to do more, and it seemed like things were 
moving along well. Then suddenly, things 
began to change again, since the closing of 
the Naval Air Station.” 


As staff member of St. Barnabas, she _ 


realized that the housing crisis — evic- 


tions and rental increases — would be 
adversely affecting parishioners, so - 


Doherty urged Father Jeff Keyes and the 
rest of the staff to do a survey after each 
Sunday mass to find out. 


“More than 300 people turned in the 
survey and results showed that lots of peo- 
ple were hurting because of their housing 
situation,” she said. People were fearful of 
the continued rent increases that could lead 
to their being forced out of Alameda. 


St. Barnabas has been active in this _ 


housing struggle, and other churches are 
starting to get involved. On Human Rights 
Day on December 10, 1998, nine of 
Alameda’s religious leaders, members of 
the Alameda Ministerial Association, par- 
ticipated in an interfaith service at St. 
Barnabas and a candlelight march to East 
Housing. The service, planned jointly 
with Renewed HOPE organizers, called 
on city leaders to recognize the housing 
crisis in Alameda and to acknowledge that 
housing is a human right. 

One of the participating churches, 
Buena Vista United Methodist, has played 
a key role in organizing community sup- 
port to save East Housing. Buena Vista 
UMC is a predominantly Asian-American 
congregation in central Alameda. The 
church’s pastor, Rev. Michael Yoshii, got 
involved in the housing issue when Smith 
and Nader, then members of the Buena 
Vista Community Economic Development 
Committee, started sharing accounts of 
mass evictions, and wanted to do some- 
thing to turn things around. 

The committee decided to focus on the 
crisis and, as a result, helped start 
Renewed HOPE. When asked about East 
Housing, Yoshii says, “It has become a 
symbol of redevelopment. East Housing is 
on the gateway to the base and is one of 
the first properties that will be turned over 
to the city’s hands.” 

He describes how East Housing is one 
of the next “dominoes” that will impact the 
whole redevelopment of the West End. “It 
has implications for all of Alameda. It falls 


into the vision for an exclusive, upscale 


Silicon Island that has been touted about 
and that is at odds with what I-consider to 
be an inclusive vision of community which 
also embraces strata of class and race.” 
Renewed HOPE Housing Advocates con- 


tinues to build community support to save 
East Housing, and plans to hold a community 


forum in April. To find out more, contact 


Christine Harrison at (510) 522-2073. 


Environmental Support for Alameda Housing 


from page one 


Before Catellus can demolish the 
vacant units at East Housing and build 
their luxury homes, they first must study 
the environmental impacts and have them 
available for public comment in an EIR. 
The EIR should. include alternatives to the 
luxury home proposal, including one that 
studies reusing East Housing as a source 
of affordable homes for people of low and 
moderate incomes. 

“We need to take a hard look at the 
EIR for this project,” says Toni Loveland, 
chair of the Northern Alameda County 
Group of the Sierra Club. The group 
unanimously voted to support the 
activists’ request to study a reuse alterna- 
tive. Another concern to the club was the 
impact of construction debris going into 
Alameda County’s overflowing landfills. 

“Tm not sure it makes sense to waste 


‘the building materials in the 590 units of 


East Housing,” notes Loveland, “just so 
we can turn around and use new materials 
to build luxury homes on the same spot.” 

Another concern to environmentalists 
is fighting suburban sprawl that is eating 
away at wildlife habitat and causing huge 
transportation problems with commuters 
inching to work on packed freeways. “The 
lack of affordable housing encourages 
sprawl,” Loveland insists. 

Wildlife activists agree. The Golden 
Gate Chapter of the Audubon Society 
passed a resolution similar to that passed by 


the Sierra Club. They also want the Catellus 
EIR to study the reuse of East Housing. 

“Our interest in East Housing comes 
from our interest in protecting wildlife 
habitat in other areas,” says Dana 
Kokubun, program director of the Friends 
of the Alameda Wildlife Reserve (FAWR), 
a project of the Audubon Society. 

A portion of the Alameda Naval Air 

Station has been designated as a wildlife 
preserve to provide habitat for endangered 
species like the California Least Tern. 
Kokubun points out that FAWN has been 
reaching out to school children on 
Alameda’s West End, including children 
from low-income families. Many of these 
families are being forced from their 
homes and the children Kokubun is trying 
to reach are losing the opportunity to learn 
about the bay’s wildlife. 
_ “Tearing down 590 units and convert- 
ing it (to luxury homes) takes it out of the 
range of affordability for current-resi- 
dents,” Kokubun insists. 

Kokubun also notes that environmen- 
talists are frequently viewed as opposing 
any development at all. “This has been a 
long-standing criticism of environmental- 
ists,” she says. However, Kokubun feels 
that the renovation of East Housing is 
development that makes sense. 

“Alameda’s East Housing redevelop- 
ment (renovation) represents smart 
growth, “ Kokubun says. She feels utiliz- 
ing existing structures and materials is the 
environmentally sound approach. 


Transportation is another critical concern 
of the environmental community. As the 
Bay Area’s congested freeways continue to 
spew pollutants into the air, environmental- 
ists look to transit-friendly “smart growth,” 
to ease commuters out of their cars. 

The density of a development, the 
number of living units per acre, directly 
impacts whether the development can 
support public transportation. High-densi- 
ty housing, such as that which exists in 
cities like San Francisco, makes public 
transit a viable option. Low-density hous- 
ing, as found in Orinda or San Ramon, 
makes public transportation less practical 
and forces people to depend on cars. 

East Housing is about 10 units per 
acre, a density that could support public 
transit. The Catellus proposal would be 
four to five units per acre, the same as that 
of an affluent suburb. “East Housing is a 
natural place for public transit,” says Bill 
Smith, an Alameda environmentalist and 
a member of the Alameda County 
Planning Commission. 

Smith points out that higher density 
housing makes sense for providing afford- 
able housing for Alameda’s residents. A 
major barrier to building affordable hous- 
ing is the sky-high price of land in the 
Bay Area. In order to build housing for 
low and moderate income persons, devel- 
opers need to build higher density multi- 
family housing. 

Some environmentalis‘s have avoided 
discussions of affordable housing, claim- 
ing that it is a social issue, not an environ- 
mental one. Others, like Smith, insist that 


the apartments and townhouses of East 
Housing are both affordable and environ- 
mentally sound. 

“Affordable housing, environmentally 
friendly lifestyles, and environmental jus- 
tice are clearly connected,” Smith says. 

And justice is what some on Alameda’s 


. West End say the issue is all about. 


Historically, toxics and polluting industries 
have been located next to communities of 
low-income people and people of color. 
The Alameda Naval Air Station was no 
exception. The Navy has long been a major 
polluter in the Bay Area and the West End 
has long been home to low-income resi- 
dents for that very reason.’ 

Now, the Navy is pulling out and the 
jet plane noise, nuclear reactors (on naval 
ships), and hazardous waste storage are no 
longer impediments to property values. 

“Once the sources of pollution are 
removed, the area becomes too good for 


the people who have lived there all 


along,” says Patrick Lynch, an environ- 
mentalist and leader of Renewed HOPE 
Housing Advocates. 

Lynch lives around the corner from 
East Housing. “This is an environmental 
issue and an issue of self-determination,” 
he insists. “When you talk of economic 
development, the question becomes eco- 
nomic development for whom?” 

The EIR for the Catellus project is due 
to come out in May. Lynch says that 
Renewed HOPE Housing Advocates will 
continue to work with environmental 
groups and others who have a stake in 
seeing that East Housing is preserved. 
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Protesting Heartlessness at S.F. City Hall 


then presented bandaged, broken valen- 
tines to the supervisors who had “broken 
the hearts of the homeless community” by 
ordering police crackdowns in the plazas. 

Giving. eloquent voice to the 
Valentine’s Day protest of officially sanc- 
tioned heartlessness, RG Goudy, a work- 
fare worker and member of the Coalition 
on Homelessness, said: “We’re here to 
demand that the Board of Supervisors and 
the mayor have hearts, create permanent 
solutions to homelessness, and stop the 
sweeps. Today we will take back Civic 
Center, a public space from which home- 
less people have nowhere else to go and 
have been shunned.” | 

At least 157 homeless people died on 
the streets of San Francisco last year, and 
the City’s own Department of Public 
Health concluded that the record death toll 
was caused in large part by a shortage of 
shelter beds, affordable housing, and 
recovery programs. Goudy. stirred the 
rally by decrying the inaction of political 
leaders who spent millions to gold-plate 
City Hall while homeless people literally 
died on the streets all around it. 


“A record number of people died cold, 
lonely, heartbroken deaths last year,” 
Goudy said, “more than 50 percent more 
than the year before! And what does 
Amos Brown call this? He calls it ‘com- 
passion overload.’ For shame, Amos! 
Have you no heart whatsoever? Don’t you 


wrong-headed their’s are.” 

The direct action that followed was a 
spirited march up the wide marble stair- 
case of City Hall, as the protesters chant- 
ed exuberantly: “Stop in the Name of 
Love,” and “Willie Brown, you can’t 
hide! Homelessness is genocide!” 

Coordinated by Jenny Friedenbach, 
Mara Rader and Judy Appel of the 
Coalition on Homelessness, the proces- 
sion stopped and chanted vociferously 


“A record number of people died cold, lonely, heartbro- — 
ken deaths last year, more than 50 percent more than the 
year before! What does Amos Brown call this? He calls 
it ‘compassion overload.’” —RG Goudy, Coalition on Homelessness 


know. that you have to have a shred of 
compassion before you dare to have the 
audacity to claim to be overloaded?” 
Goudy exhorted his fellow protesters 
to take direct action to resist the repres- 
sive policies coming from the supervisors. 
“People will die because of the actions of 
a few in this newly gilded cage called 
City Hall,” he said. “The only way they 
will be brought to their senses is by your 
direct actions that will tell them how 


outside the door of each of the eight 
supervisors who had voted to. escalate 
police crackdowns. When the loud chants 
pressured the supervisors’ aides to open 
the doors, they were presented with over- 
sized, broken-hearted valentines as a sym- 
bol of the suffering they had voted to 
unleash on the homeless community. 
Supervisors Tom Ammiano, Sue 
Bierman, and Leland Yee, who at this 
point seem to be the only officials in city 
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government still dedicated to the human 
rights of the poor, were presented with 
“good-hearted” valentines and given rous- 
ing cheers for their principled votes of 
dissent against the new police sweeps. 

As effective and uplifting as the 
Coalition’s colorful protest was, perhaps 
the most telling moment occurred when 
Russ Holman, who sang at the rally to 
protest the mistreatment of the poor, 
learned that he had become homeless him- 
self midway through the demonstration. 

Holman had opened the rally by say- 
ing, “I found my direction and life here in 
San Francisco through the Coalition on 
Homelessness and I’m glad for that.” 

Less than an hour later, he learned that 
the Hartman Hotel had just burned down, 
resulting in homelessness for Holman, his 
wife, and more than 150 other tenants of 
the low-rent hotel in the Tenderloin. 

“Now me and my wife have nothing,” 
Holman told the gathering, throwing into 
unexpectedly harsh light the reality of 
how suddenly homelessness can strike 
anyone, anywhere. 


For information about organizing to 
uphold the rights of homeless people, con- 
tact: Coalition on Homelessness, 468 Turk 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94102. Phone: 
(415) 346-3740. 


Public Fast Alms to ‘Save the Dream of Justice’ 


from page one : 


windmill,” he said. “Sometimes the wind- 
mill comes around and knocks you on your 
ass. But you have no choice but to get up 
like Don Quixote and keep charging. When 
City Hall is deaf to our concerns, it’s time 
to fast and pray for justice.” 

When Ullery concluded his sermon, 55 
members of Our Lady of Lourdes, a pre- 
dominantly African-American congrega- 
tion: fromthe low-income! neighborhood: 
of BayviewHiinter’s Péint, committed” 
themselves to joining the public fast. 

Although this was the single greatest 
response from any congregation in San 
Francisco, Ullery said he was not sur- 
prised. “My congregation is a very gener- 
ous Christian community, very aware of 
people’s needs,” he said. “Many of our 
church members are poor and struggling 
themselves, and I thought they would 
respond to the needs of others.” 

His congregation is fasting because of 
the record number of people who died in 
San Francisco last year, Ullery said. “It’s 
a death toll out there. It’s not just people 
living on the streets, but people not even 
surviving. That’s disgraceful in San 
Francisco. And if City Hall doesn’t care 
about that, I do — and if fasting is the 
means to change it, we’re going to do it.” 

Declaring his opposition to the recent 
resolution sponsored by Rev. Amos 
Brown to criminalize sleeping in down- 
town plazas, Father Ullery said: “I think 
Amos Brown’s policy is a travesty. It’s 
shameful. Amos Brown is not only a 
politician; he is a man of God, a clergy- 
man. He should read the Book of Isaiah 
about what happens when we turn our 
back on the downtrodden and needy.” 

At the opening rally to launch the fast 
at City Hall, Iftekhar Hai, president of the 
United Muslims of America, poignantly 
asked the gathering to listen to the mes- 
sage of those who had died on the city 
streets: “Those people I know who have 
died of homelessness in San Francisco, I 
believe their souls are searching all of us 
for those who will speak out so there is no 
more death as a result of hunger, home- 
lessness, and sickness. Where I come 
from in India, all that people ask for is to 
have a roof over their head and food to 
eat, and that is all we are asking for peo- 
ple in this city today.” 

Reminding the assembly that in 
Biblical times, fasts were used in times of 


extreme emergency and distress, Rabbi 
Alan Lew of Beth Sholom Synagogue 
said that a fast was called for in San 
Francisco because of the “emergency of 
hunger and terrible homelessness, with 
15,000 people sleeping on the streets of a 
city in the most wealthy country on earth. 
We have a famine of compassion and a 


Hughes wrote that a dream deferred is 
justice denied. Justice denied means 
promises betrayed. If the mayor takes no 
action, promises are betrayed to the poor 
and homeless of our city.” 

Rev. Glenda Hope, who holds a 
memorial service every December for 
homeless people who have died on city 
streets, told the gathering that the deaths 
had continued up to the present moment. 
“Just yesterday I had’a call to perform a 


memorial service for a-woman who died 


“Those people I know who have died of homelessness 


in San Francisco, I believe their souls are searching — 
all of us for those who will speak out so there is no 
more death as a result of hunger, homelessness, and 


sickness.”’ 


drought of good will; an arrogant refusal 
to use our resources to help the poor.” 

Describing the escalation of the Matrix 
program under two consecutive mayors, 
Rabbi Lew said: “The poor in this city are 
under a state of siege: first, under the 
Matrix program, and now under Mayor 
Willie Brown, who continues the horrify- 
ing policy of arresting the homeless for 
the crime of BEING — for the crime of 
being poor and being on the sidewalk; for 
being homeless and, God forbid, being in 
front of a business.” 

“So let us enter this public fast. Let’s 
open every door, every heart. Let’s feed 
every mouth. Let’s house everybody. 
Let’s put an end to these vain and morally 
bankrupt efforts to blame the poor, to 
remove the poor, to criminalize the poor.” 

The 6th Army moved out of the 
Presidio five years ago, abandoning 466 
units of comfortable, spacious housing in 
the Wherry complex. “During that time, 
682 people have died on the streets of this 
city in the five years those 466 units have 
stood vacant,” said Rev. Jeff Johnson of 
First United Lutheran Church. “We are 
here today because this must end.” 

Reminding the gathering that the civil 
disobedience of Religious Witness had 
successfully halted the planned demoli- 
tion of Wherry Housing, Rev. Johnson 
denounced the Presidio Trust for now 
renting the units to people of means. 
“There are no poor and homeless people 
living at the Presidio despite our work and 
the mayor’s promises,” he said. 

“We’re here to remind the mayor of his 
priorities and his promises. Langston 


— Iftekhar Hai, United Muslims of America © 


on our street,” she said solemnly. 

Rev. Hope then took flowers and:a’ 
headstone to create a memorial “in Civic 
Center Plaza which is for all people — 
and it’s fitting that it be in sight of the 
gold leaf covering the City Hall.” 

The headstone was planted in the 


plaza’s lawn, encircled with crosses bear-_ 


ing the name of those who had died on 
city streets. It read: “We remember with 
love and sorrow the 682 of our homeless 
sisters and brothers who died on the 
streets of San Francisco during the five 
years that the 466 Wherry Housing units 
at the Presidio have sat vacant.” 

Father Louie Vitale, pastor of St. 
Boniface Church in the Tenderloin, shel- 
ters homeless people in his church and 
will be fasting all 21 days. Rev. Vitale 
recommended that people make a person- 
al connection between their fast and the 
victims of San Francisco’s mean streets 
by saying: “I’m giving up this day of eat- 
ing for one of the many Jane Does who 
died nameless on the streets.” 

Vitale declared, “We engage in this 
fast confident of what it did for Gandhi; it 
helped him to free India and unify his 
people. I was with Cesar Chavez a num- 
ber of times during his fast. He talked 
about how it strengthened his convictions 
and that those who stayed with him during 
the fast would be those who went all the 
way for justice. Today we fast because the 
only ones excluded from Presidio housing 
are poor and homeless people.” 

According to Sister Galvin, the fast 
was called to protest the fact that “heart- 
less and inhumane treatment of homeless 


people has been escalated by Mayor 
Brown’s police approach to homelessness, 
exemplified in part by the recent passage 
of Supervisor Amos Brown’s proposal to 
sweep homeless people out of United 
Nations and Hallidie Plaza.” 

Mayor Brown had met with the steer- 
ing committee of Religious Witness in 
1995 and promised to end the Matrix pro- 
gram and to abolish city policies that 
criminalized homeless people for sleeping 
and camping in public places. 

Instead, said Galvin, “Mayor Brown 
has betrayed his 1995 campaign promise 
to truly end Matrix. We simply will not 
permit the dream of poor and homeless 


people for Presidio housing to also be 


betrayed by any lack of political will or 
courage that might exist on the part of 
Mayor Brown to fully implement 
Proposition L in a timely manner.” 

Proposition L, approved by San 
Francisco voters in the June 2nd election, 
declares that the 1900 vacant housing 
units at the Presidio must be preserved as 
rental housing, including affordable 
homes for poor and homeless people. The 
measure directs the mayor and supervisors 
to deny city services needed to operate the 
Presidio unless the Presidio Trust acts to 
convert vacant units into rental homes and 
housing for the homeless. 

But, according to Galvin, “The 
Presidio Trust is making the housing 
available to everybody but homeless peo- 
ple. The housing is disappearing! The 
Trust has guaranteed it will lease housing 
units for 600 students by the end of this 
year. They’re moving Presidio workers 
into Wherry Housing, which was sup- 
posed to be reserved for the homeless. 
Soon there will be no housing left. And 
city officials are dragging their feet in the 
most uncaring and callous way.” 

At the conclusion of the rally, mem- 
bers of Religious Witness marched into 
City Hall to tell the supervisors why they 
were fasting. Once inside, the demonstra- 
tors chanted: “There is a crisis of compas- 
sion in this city!” 


Join the fast at weekday vigils: 
Monday through Friday at S:F. City Hall 
(Polk St. entrance), 12 noon - I p.m. 

Closing Rally/Fast Ends: Wednesday, 
March 10 at Civic Center Plaza, 10 a.m. 


For information: Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, P.O. Box 420486, San 
Francisco, CA 94142-0486. Phone: (415) 
863-3611. E-mail: RelWitHome @aol.com 
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Detail of Peoples Park mural created by artists with the Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 


Come to Berkeley with Me 


by Lynda Cobden 

You know you are in Berkeley when 
bubbles are erupting everywhere. 

A bubble machine from a retail 
store spreads the spray of bubbles 
all around the busy street and 
passers-by contemplate where could 
they be coming from. 


It’s as if there was a sign 
Lawrence Welk was here. 


Julia Vinogrod is the original bubble 
lady whose poems touch the essence 
of the homeless person, with words 
that capture the spirit. 


The beat of the drums are pounding 
at Sather Gate and bodies twist 

and gyrate to the excitement 

of the beat. 


Walk on to Telegraph Avenue and 
see the street merchants offering 
vases for wildflowers carved out 


_of burnt red granite. Walk further 


and you can purchase shirts _ 
| containing hieroglyphic prints. . 


Berkeley, California, i isa dynamic 
‘human living canvas of activity, | 
diversity, and drama, — a. 
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The Brush Salesman 
by Claire J. Baker 


One day a stranger will come 
to your door selling brushes. 
His eyes will light each handle 
like a burning candle. 

His eyes will magnify each 
bristle to magnificence. 

His long dark hair 

will flow like a robe. 

His eyes will whisper 

to your eyes, BE KIND. 


He will not be selling brushes. 
He will leave like a prayer. 
You will stand at the door 
wanting to be kind. 


LC en Coos 
‘Park Edge, — 
‘Early Spring _ 

by Claire J. Baker _ 

As we drive slowly by | 
heading for our morning | . 
| Sheltie walk, a man sleeps _ 


lona atan pine-needle 1 rug, 
|bulging roots for a pi 


mnoeesee: 


| STREET SKETCH 
| by Julia Vinograd 
| She’s on the street. 


| but her mind is still inside the muione: - 
: _ She paces up and down the Jength 


ofthehospitalcorridor  —s_" 
(about half the city block) 


calling for the monitor: “Vicki, 

| can we have a cigarette please? _ 

| can we havea cigarette please?” _ _ 
| The rest of the time She holds 2 2 fingers 

| in front of her mouth — : 

| and inhales a ciparete that isn’t there, | 


still pacing. 


| She wears her glothes : as if they.’ were. 
| hospital pajamas and shuffles. 
| [never saw her smile. She’s almost young. — 
| There’s a low continual mutter about her | 
| mouth as if the words were flies" 
_butsheneverscreams. ~— 


They disapprove of screams. 


_ Once, just once I saw her smoking — 


an actual cigarette somebody pave her 


| but she didn’t know it. 
L Every time she took 
| she chanted, “Vicki, ] 


° 


t out of her mouth 


can we have a cigarette please 7 _ “ 


| ina special hospital voice — 
| loud enough to carry to the nurses’ “ation. 
not so loud as to disturb the other patients. — 
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Gino Alvarez, a longtime Berkeley street artist, created this 
beautiful drawing and other fine art while living on the 
streets. He displays his drawings, art cards and books at his 
table on Telegraph Avenue, in front of Amoeba Records. 


| the way ships cross paths in the raging waves of an angry sea 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
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| Scenes fr ‘from Market Street, San Francisco 


by Lynda Cobden : 
He sits behind an ironing board cleverly 4 


disguised as a table covered with a green brocade cloth. 
_His meditation literature is spread out on the table for free 


classes and grcup contemplation. His Honda 350 is parked 
behind him next to his guitar case. He is napping. The 
meditation is powerful. 


He wakes up and turns on soft, reflective music 
on the boom box. He gazes at the poet writing on the pad. 


Meanwhile a drummer beats furiously on drums providing 
marching music for the pedestrians. A homeless man has a sign, — 
“Trudy, Bippy and I are just trying to survive”. 

A quarter and some nickels clank into the metal cup, 

with dollars softly placed on top. He said thank you, 


Trudy, Bippy and I are just trying to survive. 


jack london squared 


by Randy Fingland 


is it possible to seize at least a single instance 

perhaps in fact this moment 

& magnify the concentration available in this room 
until it spreads worldwide to become a global wish’ 

that is, a collectivized habeas tortoise of mental preference 
for the next sixty seconds 


strike all other concerns from the thought process 

treat this as gut level prayer, a viscerally correct meditation 

a healthy heart’s sprint around the outside lane of the track 
characterize this as a flood of clearheaded commingling 

a rigorous regard towards the desirability of coexistent behavior 
research into what common intention could mean to our world 
if it were in our lives as it is in our fantasies 

if that pesky power that prompts violation of the situation 

of the person, of the position that offers a foothold 

on the ladder to those below or above, 

if that addiction were out of all activities 

if maneuvers were managed without the selfish ego’s pull or push 
to form an invisible line in the desert 

to challenge a draw at the count of three, force the issue 

of finding out whose bigger stick is better more megafaster 

than the normal personality’s ability to release pain 


but let’s return to the nobility of that noncombatant gaurd 

a country filled with cooperation 

consequently turns to lush vegetation all around: ; 

no mortal alert for human tigers, no rampant mayhem to speak of, 
to hide from, nothing to fear behind nature’s shifting shadows 

in the company of gifts 

that open into rare short walks among midnight pleasures 


the emptiness of our grasp for gratification at the box office 
secretly thanks the teachers of calloused killer's 
does not agree to surrender to each other 


each enabling the other to pass by 
share one more minute on the planet side by side 

because there’s a willingness to exhibit the respect 
we were expected to practice as children | 


oh why oh why can’t tolerance ride 
atop the waves rippling consciousness’s surface, 

float evenly over those vast miles of mislaid track 

act up and out to demonstrate how to step calmly 

at the steady tread of millions of marching doves 

lined according to pecking order in the symphonic mind 
where strss is a plethora of tickling 

and the habitat we create as community is alluringly governed 
by the daily inevitability of only nonviolence 

in human relations 


